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A 
Far-Sighted 
Business 


Policy 


OR OB ac. 7 






ESPITE the fact that the rate of manufacture and business actiy- 

ity in general was at a reduced level, the consumption of gas for 

industrial and commercial heating processes during 1931 maintained a 

volume that compared favorably with the use in prior years. This, we 

feel, is of real interest to our readers since it proves the advantages of 
this fuel and its extensive use in many diversified fields. 


In times of business activity, methods and processes are tolerated 
which will not stand up under the cold light of careful cost analysis that reduced activity necessitates. 
Waste in industry has received much attention during the past two years. But waste can take many forms, 
some of them not immediately apparent. 

A high rate of spoilage in manufacture, or a large percentage of seconds due to lack of uniformity or 
control in processes wherein heat is a factor, is one form of waste that has been eliminated in many a fac- 
tory by the scientific application of gas fuel. Waste of the human element, either because of excessive 
hands required, or because of unfavorable working conditions, such as due to heat applications which can 
be improved, represents a loss which must be eliminated if a business is to operate at a profit. The expand- 
ing volume of industrial gas consumption shows very clearly that when business conditions necessitate 
production economies, this fuel has been the solution of many problems. 

On the surface the business world appears particularly dull. But underneath it is seething with ac- 
tivity. Study and effort, such as never before, are being applied to overcome conditions that hamper sales. 
New processes, new methods are being adopted. Users of gas fuel, both commerial and industrial, are 
making additions to their equipment; are expending their facilities for profitable operation. To the reader 
who can see the facts behind this activity, the pages of this periodical present a picture that should cause 
real thought—and an investigation of the possible advantages of gas for his particular requirements. 

—Gas GRAPHIC, published by Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore. 


« & a 


While it is recognized that the amount of fuel consumed in industry must be predicated on the vol- 
ume of manufacturing production, today, when the average output is lowered, is the time to prepare for 
the future. Present conditions cannot continue indefinitely, and the day will come—soon, we hope— 
when the manufacturer again will be demanding enlarged fuel service. The policies outlined in the above 
editorial from Gas GRAPHIC are entitled to careful consideration; it is certain that they will be accepted by 
every forward-looking gas utility. 
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Aggressive Advertising Campaign 
Planned by A. G. A. 


Manufacturers’ Section 


— for undertaking a national 
advertising and sales promotion 
campaign to stimulate an enlarged use 
of gas and gas-burning appliances are 
tapidly crystalizing under the direction 
of the National Advertising Commit- 
tee of the Manufacturers’ Section of 
the American Gas Association. John 
A. Fry, vice-president of the Detroit- 
Michigan Stove Company, chairman of 
the committee in charge of the project, 
has expressed himself as ‘‘gratified at 
the splendid indication of cooperation 
and confidence that manufacturer mem- 
bers are displaying in the movement,” 
which he characterizes as a “hearty in- 
terest in the future welfare of our in- 
dustry.” 

To take further and more definite 
steps in launching the campaign, a 
meeting of the Manufacturers’ Section 
will be held soon. 

According to the committee of the 
Manufacturers, the expenditure of 
$2,000,000 a year for three years—a 
total of $6,000,000—in excess of pres- 
ft advertising expenditures is con- 


templated. It is the aim of the com- 
mittee to start the campaign this sum- 
mer. Actual date for launching the 
advertising, however, depends upon the 
completion of a campaign for funds. 
Plans have not yet reached a point 
where an agency has been appointed 
nor consideration given to advertising 
methods. 

“The idea which will dominate this 
national campaign,” explained Philip 
O. Deitsch, manager of group activi- 
ties, Manufacturers’ Section, and. sec- 
retary of the advertising committee, 
“will be the modernity, economy and 
flexibility of gas as the ideal fuel for 
household cooking, heating and cool- 
ing purposes. We will employ the 
most effective national media for dis- 
seminating our program which will be 
in behalf of modern gas usage. In 
addition,” Mr. Deitsch continued, 
“we hope to tie in with our plan a 
program of regional and local coopera- 
tive advertising and promotional work 
with utilities and dealers handling re- 


tail sales. Just as soon as our prelim- 
inary work is completed we will begin 
to set up the machinery necessary to 
actual accomplishment.” 

W. Frank Roberts, Standard Gas 
Equipment Corporation, Baltimore, 
Maryland, is credited with starting the 
movement for the national campaign, 
having been the first to suggest such a 
project, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the Manufacturers’ Section, 
and which resulted in the appointment 
of the Manufacturers’ National Ad- 
vertising Committee. The following 
member companies of the Manufac- 
turers’ Section are represented on this 
committee : 

Detroit-Michigan Stove Co., De- 
troit, Mich. ; Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, Ohio; Geo. D. Roper Corp., 
Rockford, Ill.; Cleveland Heater Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Vesta Gas Range & 
Mig. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Bryant 
Heater & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Glenwood Range Co., Taunton, Mass. ; 
Humphrey Div., Ruud Manufacturing 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; American 
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Stove Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Standard 
Gas Equipment Corp., Baltimore, 
Md.; Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, 
Inc., New York; EverHot Heater Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Tappan Stove Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio; American Gas Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York. 

It was at a general meeting of the 
section, held last February, that Mr. 
Roberts, chairman of the Range Divi- 
sion, presented his idea in an address 
entitled ‘National Advertising—Its 
Importance to Us from a Competitive 
Standpoint.”” He emphasized the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. The future of our industry is at 
stake. 

2. We must assume a position of of- 
fensive attack. 

3. The public has no proper apprecia- 
tion of the utility and adaptability of gas 
and gas-burning appliances. 

4. Community of interest and concord 
of action are immediately necessary. 

5. Advertising is the best implement 
to hold what recognition we now have 
and to build new preferential recognition. 

6. Each month's delay is costing us 
large losses in actual volume and profit. 


A meeting of the newly appointed 
advertising committee was held dur- 
ing March at Cleveland, when repre- 
sentatives of the range, water heater, 
space heater, boiler and apparatus di- 
visions of the section were present. 

It was the consensus of opinion of 
the committee that a fund of not less 
than two million dollars per year for 
three years be underwritten by the 
manufacturers for the conduct of the 
national advertising campaign. 

Detailed consideration was given to 
the plans of competitive industries in 
respect to their strenuous effort to win 
the major portion of the customer's 
dollar. 


The conclusions of that discussion 
were as follows: 


“1. That to gain any attention on the 
part of the consuming public to the util- 
ity and adaptability of gas-burning ap- 
pliances and to the economy, cleanliness 
and convenience of gas as a fuel, it 
would be highly essential that our pro- 
posed campaign assume a definite aggres- 
sive and dramatic attack from the start. 
Modernize the heating, cooking and cool- 
ing problem of your household, at a 
minimum of initial cost, maintenance and 
operating expense, with gas, the all-pur- 


pose fuel, would probably be the sug- 
gested theme of the campaign. 

“2. That any campaign that did not 
fully emphasize the moderness of gas- 
burning appliances as against the appeal 
to be presented by other fuels would fall 
far short of its intended goal. 

“3. That the crisis which we face as 
gas appliance manufacturers calls for a 
program of aggressive coordination in 
sO massing our forces as to present a 
united front in order to ward off the 
strenuous, well-organized attack of all 
competitive fuels.” 


The committee was in entire agree- 
ment with the principle that of the 
total amount of money subscribed to 
this campaign, the money collected 
from each individual branch of the 
industry, namely, ranges, water heat- 
ers, boilers, space heaters, apparatus, 
accessories, etc., should be expended 
in the national campaign in exploiting 
specific appliances in direct proportion 
to the total sum that branch of the 
industry contributed to the entire fund. 

Every individual medium of adver- 
tising, regardless of its particular sub- 
ject, will draw attention to all other 
appliances and apparatus. Then in the 
campaign, from time-to-time, different 
apparatus and appliances will be in- 
dividually featured, so that the cam- 
paign will affect, in direct proportion, 
each individual member. 

Because of the divergence of opin- 
ion which has existed in the utility 
field in respect to the financing of a 
national advertising campaign, it was 
the opinion of the committee that the 
proposed campaign be financed en- 
tirely through the manufacturers with- 
out active financial participation on 
the part of utilities. As manufactur- 
ers, they wish to conduct this campaign 





purely on the basis of creating and 
broadening the sales of their merchan. 
dise. Consequently, they do not wish 
to be in the position of having t» 
consider any outside source while con. 
ducting the campaign in the way that 
they feel will be most beneficial t 
manufacturers. The manufacturepy 
plan and the relative necessity of the 
utilities’ position have been discussed 
with the directors of the A. G. A., and 
they pledge utility cooperation in no 
uncertain terms. 

At the American Gas Association 
Director's Meeting in Chicago, op 
March 15, the manufacturers’ Proposal 
to undertake the three-year campaign 
was formally endorsed. 

There has been considerable discus. 
sion with respect to the selection of a 
competent and well-qualified adver 
tising agency. The committee has no 
choice in this respect, feeling that there 
are a number of experienced and qual- 
ified agencies from which to selec 
when the time arrives. 

It was agreed upon by the commit. 
tee, at the suggestion of Secretary 
Deitsch that no detailed consideration 
as to the selection of an advertising 
agency be made until such time as the 
funds are assured by the individual 
contributions of each branch of the 
manufacturing industry. 

The committee in charge of this 
function is urging every member of the 
Manufacturers’ Section of the Amefi- 
can Gas Association to realize the im 
portance of this proposal and to stand 
unanimously behind it. This move is 
designed solely to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the gas appliance and appata- 
tus industry against the aggression of 
well-organized competition. 





A. G. A. Annual Convention 
Takes Place in October 


E Fourteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the American 
Gas Association will be held in 
Atlantic City the week of Oc- 
tober 10. Plans are under way 
to make this meeting of special 
value and interest to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 





By action of the Executive 
Board, upon the report of 4 
special committee, the i 
tion will be suspended this 
year. Further announcements 
with regard to this event will 
be made from time to time ® 
the MONTHLY. 
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Gas and Electricity 


for Domestic Heating Purposes 


ie is recognized that city gas used 
for domestic heating purposes is 
meeting very definite competition from 
electricity in certain sections of the 
United States. This situation is par- 
ticularly true in the Pacific Northwest 
and in several states adjacent to the 
Great Lakes where exceedingly low 
rates for electrical energy prevail. 
Granting, therefore, that this condi- 
tion exists it is interesting to study the 
engineering and economic reasons for 
it with the hope that some general 
conclusions regarding the future may 
be drawn. No effort will be made to 
discuss purely commercial aspects of 
this competitive problem as they are 
outside the scope of this paper. 

A consideration of this whole sub- 
ject involves so many collateral factors 
that it is impractical to attempt to 
cover them all in one paper. A fairly 
comprehensive review of it will be 
found in a report recently published 
by the A. G. A. Laboratory. This bul- 
letin, however, does not go very far 
into the engineering aspects of the sit- 
uation which it is desired to cover to 
a limited extent herein. 

Electrical energy is generated com- 
mercially usually either by steam 
ot hydro-electric power plants. The 
method employed depends largely on 
the available fuel supply or the prox- 
imity of a satisfactory hydro-electric 
power plant site. The ultimate cost of 
this commodity, therefore, is largely a 
function of local conditions, although 
the extensive interconnection of power 
lines practiced in recent years is grad- 
ually changing this picture. Statistics 
show, however, that gas faces its most 
serious competition in districts where 
electricity is generated on a large scale 
from hydro-electric power plants. 

Granting that the above analysis is 
substantially correct, we may consider 
briefly the future of hydro-electric 
power. Some extremists go so far as 
to predict that eventually the American 
people will not only cook their meals 





*Numbers in parentheses refer to bibliogra- 
phy at end of paper. 


By R. M. CONNER 


and heat water with electricity but that 
this source of energy will supply their 
house heating requirements as well. 
The latter development is most im- 
probable as it would call for about 45 
times as much energy as is now being 
generated hydro-electrically and about 
three times as much as the ultimate gen- 
erating capacity of all the usable streams 
in the United States which is roughly 
580 X 10° kw.hr. annually. (1)* 
Further analysis of this subject indi- 
cates that the average cost of hydro- 
electric power plants has increased 
from roughly $100 per kw. capacity 
in the early years of our country to 
from $300 to $600 in 1931. Further- 
more electricity generated by hydro- 
electric plants now equals only about 
33 per cent (2) of the total amount 
produced annually and this proportion 
is becoming smaller as new develop- 
ments grow more costly and are lo- 
cated further away from available 
markets. Consequently it seems that 
hydro-electric power, although now a 
keen competitor of gas for domestic 
heating purposes in certain districts 
will gradually become of lesser im- 
portance from this standpoint as time 
goes on. 

While marked advances have been 
made in the production of electrical 
energy by steam power plants, the 
average now being about 1.67 pounds 
of coal per kw.hr., (1) it must be 
borne in mind that most plants of this 
nature operate at an overall efficiency 
of only about 20 per cent. (2) Fur- 
thermore, it is doubtful if any extensive 
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use of electrical energy, particularly 
for house heating purposes, would 
prevail when the very fuels from 
which it is generated can be utilized 
considerably more efficiently in the 
home at a cost, in some instances, per 
unit of volume not materially greater. 
Considering transmission and distribu- 
tion losses at 14.5 per cent (3) it is 
doubtful if 15 per cent of the original 
energy in the initial source of fuel 
supply would be effectively utilized 
in the heating of factories or homes 
with electricity. 

Having very briefly discussed the 
electrical situation we might apply a 
similar yardstick to the future of gas. 
While it is known that enormous quan- 
tities of natural gas are wasted daily 
in some fields, it must also be con- 
ceded that it would not be economi- 
cally feasible to attempt to utilize all 
of it at the present time. As this 
fuel is often delivered to customers 
through long and expensive transmis- 
sion lines and distribution systems it 
must be sold at a price that will ren- 
der the utility a fair return, and within 
a reasonable length of time amortize 
the original investment. Notwith- 
standing these facts, however, we find 
that natural gas can and is being de- 
livered from fields to centers of dis- 
tribution as far distant as a thousand 
miles and is being sold at a cost per 
B.t.u. considerably below the rates pre- 
vailing for electricity. 

While the future competitive situa- 
tion between manufactured gas and 
electricity is not as favorable to the 
former as for natural gas, nevertheless 
it seems to be quite encouraging. Ex- 


TABLE I 
Estimated Energy Requirements of the United States for 1930 











Equiv. % U.S. % U.S. 
: Est. % Increase Boiler Energy Energy 
Type of Unit of Cons. in or Decrease Hp. in Requirements Requirements 
Fuel Measurement Millions over 1920 Millions 1 
Coal Short Tons 531 — 19.2 380,000 69.9 53.6 
Coke Short Tons 48 — 5.9 41,500 6.4 5.8 
Wood Cords 90 + 1.3 45,000 6.6 6.3 
Petroleum Bbls. 898 +100.1 162,000 11.9 22.8 
Gas Cu.Ft. 2,463,900 +120.0 69,200 4.5 9.8 
Electricity Kw.Hr. 120,000 +175.0 12,300 0.7 1.7 
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Chart I 


cept for a very few isolated cases man- 
ufactured gas now sells at a consider- 
ably lower average cost per B.t.u. than 
electrical energy. As time goes on it 
seems reasonable to assume that this 
difference in commodity cost will be 
maintained, if not actually increased. 
The use of refinery gases for enrich- 
ment purposes, mixing of gases, and 
many other recent developments in the 
process of producing manufactured gas 
should act to maintain lower operating 
costs for gas-burning equipment. 
Another new and promising devel- 
opment that should assist the gas in- 


dustry in maintaining its economic ad- 
vantage is the use of liquefied petro- 





leum gases in rural districts. These 
fuels afford an opportunity to secure a 
class of business that under other cir. 
cumstances might be forever lost to 
city gas. 

A study of Table I will show that 
the use of petroleum, gas and electric. 
ity has increased materially during the 
past 10 years, while that of coal, coke 
and wood, if not barely holding their 
own, are actually losing ground. These 
data indicate the manner in which the 
nation’s total energy requirements are 
being met and while it appears that 
the use of electricity is increasing 
faster than gas, it can be seen that it 
still does not supply nearly as large a 
percentage of the nation’s energy te- 
quirements as gas. Furthermore, if 
these statistics are analyzed far enough 
it will be seen that the increase in the 
use of electricity is not due to the 
replacement of gas as a fuel but to the 
increased residential lighting load, the 
electrification of farm and factory ma- 
chinery and railroads, and many of the 
other more or less non-competitive 
uses of electric power. 

Practically everyone in the American 
gas industry will concede the residen- 
tial lighting load to electricity. Where 
heating operations are involved, how- 
ever, this is another matter. Just as 
electricity by virtue of its characteris- 
tics seems best adapted to residential 
lighting purposes, gas on account of 
its lower first cost, ease of application 
and constancy of supply, seems best 
fitted to provide the fuel requirements 
of the modern home. Such uses, of 
course, would logically include cook- 
ing, water heating, house heating, and 
in many instances refrigeration. 

The relative cost per B.t.u. of energy 
supplied to the customer can be readily 
computed. Taking into account cafty- 
ing charges, efficiency in utilization, 














TABLE II 
Comparative Costs of Gas and Electricity for Domestic Cooking Purposes 

Excess of 

Electricity 

Over Gas, 

Item Electricity Gas Per Cent 
1. Est. initial cost of range $150.00 $100.00 50 
2. Est. annual carrying charge (Assum. 10 yr. life) 15.00 10.00 50 
3. Est. annual cost of maintenance 2.50 1.50 66 
4. Ave. cost of service per unit of measurement *0.0352 *1.14 _- 
5. Est. monthly consumption kw.hr. or cu.ft. 85 1200 << 
6. Est. monthly cost of energy 2.99 1.37 118 
7. Est. monthly carrying charge 1.25 0.83 50 
8. Est. monthly maintenance costs 0.21 0.12 66 
Total Monthly Cost of Service (Items 6, 7 and 8) $ 4.45 $ 2.32 92 








*Average costs of manufactured gas and electric service supplied, respectively, by the American Gas 
Association and the National Electric Light Association. 
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and commodity cost, the cost of serv- 
ice therefore can easily be derived. It 
is felt that the factors of cleanliness 
and convenience are about equal for 
modern types of gas and electric 
domestic appliances, notwithstanding 
many sales arguments to the contrary. 
The success which has accompanied 
the sales efforts of most concerns 
merchandising electric appliances is at- 
tributed more to the results of effective 
advertising and the aggressiveness with 
which such sales campaigns are carried 
out rather than to any fundamental 
advantage that electrical equipment 
might possess. 

Table II gives some comparative 
statistics on the cost of gas and elec- 
tricity for domestic cooking purposes. 

Based on average rates, taking into 
account carrying and maintenance 
charges, it can be seen that the cost of 
electricity for cooking is approximately 
twice that resulting from the use of 
manufactured gas. As natural gas has, 
roughly, twice the average heating 
value and its average cost is about 38 
per cent less than that of manufactured 
gas, its ultimate cost for domestic 
cooking purposes should average less 
than one-third that of electricity. 

The above figures do not take into 
account installation charges which vary 
widely for electric ranges and are 
usually from two to three times higher 
than for gas ranges. This fact, of 
course, makes the comparison still 
more favorable to the use of gas. 

A very rough estimate of the num- 
ber of gas ranges now in service is 
15,000,000 (4) while the most recent 
material available on electric ranges 
seems to indicate that about 1,000,000 
(5) such appliances are in use. 

It is considerably more difficult to 
compare the cost of heating water than 
it is for domestic cooking for the 
reason that the hot water requirements 
of the American people vary much 
more widely than they do for cooking. 
Furthermore, there are at least three 
general and distinct kinds of water 
heating systems, such as the manually 
controlled, instantaneous and auto- 
matic storage types. The class of serv- 
ice employed naturally affects the size 
of the customer's monthly bill. Fur- 
ther than this, we have the differences 
in the initial costs of equipment and 
Corresponding variations in resultant 
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Chart II 


installation, carrying, and maintenance 
charges. 

A rather elaborate investigation of 
domestic water heaters using modern 
gas and electric appliances was made 
by the A. G. A. Laboratory in 1931. 
This study indicated that the initial 
cost of comparable types of electric 
water heaters was, roughly, 50 per 
cent greater than for gas. Installa- 
tion charges for electric water heaters 
vary widely and average about twice 
as high as for similar kinds of gas 
water heaters. Manufactured gas oper- 
ating costs of the latter average about 


50 per cent that of electric heaters. 
Still further, the use of double throw 
and automatic time-clock switches and 
off-peak heaters limits considerably the 
available amount of hot water that can 
be obtained from electric heaters and 
by virtue of this fact occasionally in- 
terferes with the supply in such a 
manner as to cause annoyance to the 
customer. (6) 

Taking into account differences in 
maintenance costs, carrying charges, 
Operating costs, etc., it seems quite 
fair to assume that the total cost of 
supplying hot water service through 
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Chart Il 


the medium of electricity would aver- 
age, roughly, twice as great as gas 
in manufactured gas territories and, 
roughly, four times as much where 
natural gas is available. At the pres- 
ent time there are, roughly, 7,000,000 
(7) gas water heaters in use compared 
with about 160,000 (8) different types 
of electric water heaters. 

It is, of course, realized that a few 
electric utilities supply current during 
off-peak hours at a flat rate charge 
which is equal to, if not actually less, 
than that charged per B.t.u. for energy 
sold in the form of gas. Where com- 


parable service is supplied this often 
means that electricity is sold below one 
cent per kw.hr. Justification for such 
a rate, when some customers in the 
same territory are charged as high as 
eight or even nine cents per kw.hr. 
for current for residential lighting 
purposes, is a matter that is open to 
question. 

It really seems unnecessary to con- 
sider electricity seriously for central 
heating purposes, as the possibilities of 
such a development yearly become 
more remote. In the first place, if 
it were necessary to produce such tre- 
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mendous amounts of electricity it is 
very doubtful if it could be done as 
economically as at present. Still fur. 
ther, the cost of such service even at 
prevailing rates would be entirely out 
of line with competitive fuels, and 
aside from this it is believed that the 
modern type of central heating gas ap- 
pliance actually provides a more ac. 
ceptable form of house heating service, 
Gas refrigeration is a comparatively 
new development, yet in some terri- 
tories, particularly New York City, 
equipment of this nature is competing 
very successfully with electrical units, 
The fact that this situation does exist 
in a manufactured gas territory where 
water rates are at least average, seems 
to indicate that gas refrigeration should 
be ideally situated from a competitive 
standpoint in natural gas territories, 
Assuming a water rate of $1 per 
thousand cubic feet and a consumption 
of 1.7 gallons per hour for a five-foor 
box, and an average natural gas rate 
of 70 cents per thousand cubic feet, 
the total operating costs of a gas te- 
frigerator per month should amount 
to about 82 cents. This figure would 
compare with, roughly, $2.32 for the 
same class of electrical refrigeration 
service. Carrying charges and mainte- 
mance costs are not included in this 
comparison as they would probably be 
so nearly equal when taken over the 
entire United States that they may log- 
ically be neglected. At the end of 
1930 it is estimated that there were 
approximately 200,000 (9) domestic 
gas refrigerators in use compared with 
about 1,800,000 (10) electrical units. 
It is readily understood that there 
are many other factors to be taken into 
consideration when purchasing a range, 
water heater, refrigerator or space 
heater, other than those of first costs 
and operating costs. It is impractical 
to enumerate all such items, much less 
discuss them. There are a few out- 
standing points, however, that it is 
felt warrant brief comment herein. 
One of first importance is speed im 


‘performance. Tests conducted by the 


A. G. A. Laboratory in 1931 on com 
parable types of gas and electric ranges 
indicate that the former requife, 
roughly, two-thirds the time to accom 
plish the same amount of work as af 
electrical unit of similar capacity. When 
water heaters are taken into account 
the comparison is even more favor 
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Chart IV 


able to gas. Tests on three gas and 
two electric water heaters comparable 
as to type and of the same storage ca- 
pacity demonstrated that the gas heat- 
ets require from one-half to one- 
tenth the time to accomplish the same 
amount of work. 

So much has been said on the sub- 
ject of meat shrinkage in discussing 
different kinds of cooking service that 
it is thought well to comment on this 
subject briefly. Table III which fol- 
lows, gives comparative data on shrink- 
age tests. While this work was 
conducted at the American Gas Asso- 


ciation’s Laboratory (1931), the tests 
in each instance were made under ex- 
actly similar circumstances and by 
home economic experts who had no 
active interest in either industry. 
Although it is known that different 
types and designs of ovens would give 
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slightly different results, it seems un- 
reasonable to assume that the nature of 
the original source of heat supply 
would have any direct bearing on the 
final results. 

From time to time the item of clean- 
liness has been brought up in dis- 
cussing the relative merits of gas and 
electric appliances. It seems this con- 
sideration is used more often as a sales 
argument against gas equipment than 
electricity, notwithstanding the fact 
that there is considerable that can be 
said on both sides. Generally speak- 
ing, criticisms of this nature are aimed 
at the gas range. Often it is main- 
tained that the dark greasy deposits 
found on some kitchen walls originate 
from the gas. Actually they are the 
product of grease which arises from 
the cooking and mixes with dirt pres- 
ent in the kitchen atmosphere. It is 
admitted that some moisture is formed 
during the normal process of combus- 
tion from the open top gas range 
burner, although at the same time it 
should be pointed out in fairness to 
gas that this feature in many instances 
is a desirable characteristic. It is be- 
lieved that in most of the homes 
heated by central heating plants today 
regardless of the nature of the fuel 
involved, the relative humidity in the 
heated portions of the building is too 
low. Consequently, some added mois- 
ture should not come amiss. 

Gas and electric rates vary so widely 
that it might be contended that it is 
inaccurate to generalize on the cost of 
such classes of service. To assist those 
interested in actually comparing costs 
under local conditions, Charts I, II, 
III and IV have been prepared. Chart 
No. I shows equivalent electric rates 
in cents per kw.hr. as compared to 
various city gases, ranging in heating 
values from 300 to 1150 B.t.u., with 
rates vatying up to $2.50 per thou- 
sand cu.ft. Efficiencies in utilization 
have been taken into account but not 
maintenance or carrying charges. This 
same general scheme has been fol- 

(Continued on page 216) 




















TABLE IIl 
Shrinkage Tests 
y Gas Ranges 
Electric Ranges A B Cc 
Non- 
Item A B Insulated Insulated Insulated 
Shrinkage—average per cent for each range 18.94 22.25 19.80 21.50 21.35 
Shrinkage—average per cent for each type 20.59 20.88 
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Natural Gas Convention 


Will Face New Problems 


Mayo Hotel, Tulsa—Natural Gas Convention Headquarters. 





neon 


Insert, T. J. Strickler, 


Kansas City, Chairman, Natural Gas Department of the American Gas Association 


HE Annual Convention of the 

Natural Gas Department, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, which will take 
place May 9, 10 and 11 at Tulsa, 
Okla., and is expected to attract many 
natural gas men from all parts of 
the country, will represent, in its con- 
centration and scope, an effort to meas- 
ure up to the exacting demands of the 
present and to further uphold the tra- 
ditions of its past. The astounding 
rapidity of development and the mag- 
nitude of growth of the natural gas 


industry has given rise to new prob- 
lems and made these annual meetings 
of greater significance in advancing 
technical research and education and 
in shaping future policies for indus- 
trial and domestic utilization of natural 
gas. The Program Committee has 
realized this importance and prepared 
its program accordingly. 

Tulsa, the convention city, offers 
unusual attractions to delegates, har- 
boring as it does one of the most 
highly developed natural gas systems 
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in the world, the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corporation, which is typical of 
Southern industrial development and 
expansion in recent years. It is an 
interesting city with a pioneering back- 
ground and, until recently, a several- 
year record of a million dollars a 
month spent in new building. The 
climate is considered ideal and the 
city’s spirit of hospitality, and ade- 
quate facilities for maintaining that 
spirit, are widely recognized. The air- 
minded will be interested to know that 
Tulsa's flying field is rated among the 
best in the United States. 

Inspection of the Oklahoma Natural 
Gas Corporation’s system has been 
arranged for and it is apparent that 
many engineers will take advantage of 
this privilege. This system serves gas 
to Tulsa and about sixty other Okla- 
homa cities and towns and boasts one 
of the most extensive transmission 
systems im existence. Gas progress. 
from well to burner tip, through large 
compressor stations en route, will pro- 
vide an educational picture seldom 
seen in its complete detail. 

H. C. Morris, chairman of the 
Program Committee, and his colleagues 
have produced a program which covers 
a wide variety of subjects and is of 
vital and sufficient interest to assure 
practical values in a period when 
values are balanced and measured with 
mathematical precision. The increased 
scope of this year's convention is re- 
flected in such addresses as that dis- 
cussing the general utility situation by 
J. F. Owens, president of the National 
Electric Light Association; that on oil, 
gas and the banks and their relation 
to public welfare, which is included 
under the title, “This Changing 
World” by Walter Ferguson, vice- 
president of the Exchange National 
Bank, of Tulsa, and still another on 
the general conditions in the industry 
by E. B. Reeser of the Barnsdall 
Corporation, of Tulsa. 

The recent widespread agitation de- 
signed to prevent utility appliance 
merchandising and which has resulted 
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To Take Part in Tulsa Meeting 





H.C. Morris H. C. Cooper Alexander Forward 





E. L. Rawlins J. D. Creveling C. H. M. Burnham 


E. F. Schmidt B. F. Pickard N.C. McGowen 
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in restrictive legislation in several 
States has created an acute situation 
which has stirred the gas industry to 
greater effort toward dealer coopera- 
tion. Dealer cooperation principles 
and programs have received serious 
study and two papers have been pre- 
pared for the convention handling this 
subject—one by LeRoy M. Edwards 
of the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Calif., which pre- 
sents the need and justification for 
utility selling; the other by A. E. 
Bettis, of the Missouri Association of 
Public Utilities, Kansas City, Mo., 
which depicts dealer cooperation by 
affiliated associations. Other sales 
problems will be dealt with by Samuel 
Insull, Jr. in an address on ‘Major 
Future Sales Problems.” 

Rate legislation and taxes constitute 
additional pressing and controversial 
problems which tend to focus strongly 
upon public utility industries. Judge 
H. O. Caster, of Henry L. Doherty 
and Company, New York City, who 
is particularly well-qualified to speak 
on these subjects, has agreed to pre- 
sent a paper which will clarify some 
of the issues involved. Another fea- 
ture on the program of general inter- 
est is an innovation in the form of 
informal addresses by gas company 
executives. 

Technical research studies have been 
pursued with unabated vigor in many 
directions and it is expected that com- 
mittee and other reports on the various 
projects will reveal excellent results. 
Some of the engineering problems on 
the program, besides those covered in 
the report of the Main Technical and 
Research Committee include studies of 
large diameter transmission _ lines, 
water vapor in natural gas, deep drill- 
ing and large pipe line construction 
practice, and problems met in satura- 
tion measurement and control in gas 
lines. It is also planned to have a re- 
port on the conservation of gas in com- 
pletion of well drilling and gas well 
deliveries. 

An unusual and interesting study is 
provided in the form of a picture of 
Rumania’s burning well, presented by 
M. M. Kinley, of Tulsa. This fire 


burned for nearly three years and had 
resisted all efforts to extinguish it 
until Mr. Kinley successfuly completed 
the job. 

All convention sessions will be held 
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in the crystal ball room of the Mayo 
Hotel. However, there are many other 
hotels conveniently located and which 
offer comfortable accommodations. 
Entertainment features will start Mon- 
day evening with a barbecue and in- 
formal dance. On Tuesday evening 
there will be a cabaret banquet and 
dance for the delegates and the ladies. 
A bridge luncheon will be given for 
the ladies Tuesday noon at the Tulsa 
Club and a number of prizes will be 
awarded. 


The program follows: 


MONDAY, MAY 9 

9:00 A.M. 
A joint meeting of our Subcommittee 
on Code for Testing Natural Gas for 
Gasoline Content and a Committee of 
the Natural Gasoline Association of 
America will be held in the Main Private 
Dining Room, Mezzanine Floor, Mayo 
Hotel. 

10:00 A.M. 
Meeting of the Main Technical and Re- 
search Committee and Subcommittees, 
Main Private Dining Room, Mezzanine 
Floor, Mayo Hotel. 


2:00 P.M. 
The first Session of the Convention will 
be held in the Crystal Ball Room, six- 
teenth floor, Mayo Hotel. 


6:00 P.M. 


Barbecue and Dance at the Tulsa Country 
Club. 


6:00 P.M. 
Meeting of the Managing and Advisory 
Committees, Natural Gas Department, 
French Room, Mezzanine Floor, Mayo 
Hotel. 

7:00 P.M. 
Annual Dinner, Managing and Advisory 
Committees, Natural Gas Department, 
English Room, Mezzanine Floor, Mayo 
Hotel. 


MONDAY 
Afternoon 
2:00 P.M. 
1. OPENING REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 
T. J. Strickler 
Chairman, Natural Gas Department 
2. INVOCATION 
Dr. C. W. Kerr 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Tulsa, Okla. 
3. ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
Herman F. Neublock 
Mayor of Tulsa 
4. ADDRESS 
E. A. Olsen, President 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Corpora- 
tion 
Tulsa, Okla. 
5. ADDRESS OF THE CHAIRMAN 
T. J. Strickler, Vice-President 
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Kansas City Gas Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 
6. APPOINTMENT OF 
CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
L. K. Langdon, Vice-Chairman 
Natural Gas Department 
7. PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
R. W. Gallagher, President 
American Gas Association 
8. ADDRESS, ASSOCIATION WoRK 
Alexander Forward, 
Director 
American Gas Association 


9. “THis CHANGING WoRLD” 
Walter Ferguson, Vice-President 
Exchange National Bank, Tulsa, 
Okla. 
10. INFORMAL ADDRESSES BY Gas Com. 
PANY EXECUTIVES 
F. L. Chase, Vice-President 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Barbecue and Dance. Automobiles will leave 
the Mayo Hotel at 6:00 P.M. 


COMMITTEE on 


Managing 


TUESDAY, MAY 10 
Morning 
9:30 A.M. 
1. APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FINAL RESOLUTIONS 
T. J. Strickler, Chairman 
Natural Gas Department 


2. DEALER COOPERATION, THE NEED AND 

JUSTIFICATION FOR UTILITY SELLING 
LeRoy M. Edwards 
Southern Counties Gas Company 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

3. DEALER COOPERATION BY AFFILIATED 

ASSOCIATIONS 
A. E. Bettis 
Missouri Association 
Utilities 
Kansas City, Mo. 

4. Our MAIN TECHNICAL AND RESEARCH 

COMMITTEE 
H. C. Cooper 
Hope Natural Gas Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

5. DEVELOPING NEw UsEs For GAS AND 
THE NEED FOR SUCH ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT 

Henry O. Loebell 
Combustion Utilities Corporation 
New York City, N. Y. 
The official Convention photograph will be 
taken at the close of the Tuesday morning 


session. The Bridge Luncheon for the ladies 
begins at 1:00 P.M. at the Tulsa Club. 


of Public 


TUESDAY, MAY 10 
Afternoon 
2:00 P.M. 
1. GENERAL CONDITIONS IN THE INDUS 
TRY 
E. B. Reeser 
Barnsdall Corporation 
Tulsa, Okla. 
2. RATE LEGISLATION AND TAXES 
Judge H. O. Caster 
Henry L. Doherty and Company 
New York City, N. Y. 
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3. LARGE DIAMETER TRANSMISSION LINES 
E. F. Schmidt 
Lone Star Gas Company 
Dallas, Texas 

4. WATER VAPOR IN NATURAL Gas 
C. H. M. Burnham 
Colorado-Wyoming Gas Co. 
Denver, Colo. 


The Cabaret Banquet and Dance will take 
place in the Crystal toe By Room, Mayo Hotel, 
at 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 11 
Morning 
9:30 A.M. 
1. WRINKLES 
H. J. Hoover, Editor 
Natural Gas 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
2. NATURAL GAS FELLOWSHIPS 
J. B. Tonkin 
Peoples Natural Gas Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. RECENT DEEP DRILLING AND LARGE 
PrpE LINE CONSTRUCTION PRACTICE 
IN THE EAST 

H. A. Wallace 
United Fuel Gas Company 
Charleston, W. Va. 

4, CONSERVATION OF GAS IN COMPLE- 
TION OF WELL DRILLING AND GAS 
WELL DELIVERIES 

N. C. McGowen 
United Gas Public Service Com- 
pany 
Houston, Texas 
and 
E. L. Rawlins 
U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
. GENERAL UTILITY SITUATION 
J. F. Owens, President 
National Electric Light Association 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. RUMANIA’S BURNING WELL 
M. M. Kinley 
Kinley Brothers 
Tulsa, Okla. 


aw 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 11 
Afternoon 
2:00 P.M. 


1. Mayor FuTuRE SALES PROBLEMS 
Samuel Insull, Jr. 
Midland United Company 
Chicago, Ill. 


. PROBLEMS MET IN SATURATION MEAsS- 
UREMENT AND CONTROL IN GAS LINES 
W. W. Frymayer 
The Foxboro Company 
Foxboro, Mass. 


. QUESTION Box AND DiscussION 
J. D. Creveling 
Henry L. Doherty and Company 
New York City, N. Y. 


4. REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CHAIR- 
MAN'S ADDRESS 


nN 


aS 


5. Report OF COMMITTEE ON FINAL 
RESOLUTIONS 


6. FINAL BusINESS AND CLOSING RE- 
MARKS 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 
GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 
E. A. OLsEN, Chairman, Tulsa, Okla. 


R. W. HENDEE, Vice-Chairman, Tulsa, Ofla. 
J. B. Corrin, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. E. Eppy, Chicago, Ill. 
T. H. Kerr, Columbus, Ohio 
F. W. Kirk, Houston, Texas 
A. W. LEONARD, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. R. MuNcEE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. J. O'BRIEN, Memphis, Tenn. 
F. F. SCHAUER, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. H. Wuirte, Birmingham, Ala. 
W. S. Yarp, San Francisco, Calif. 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


H. C. Morris, Chairman, Dallas, Texas 
F. H. Brooks, Omaha, Neb. 
F. C. Brown, Chicago, Ill. 
R. H. HARGROVE, Houston, Texas 
R. C. HOFFMAN, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
WILLIAM MOELLER, Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. L. Montcomery, = Bartlesville, Okla. 
E. A. MUNYAN, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. F. SCHMIDT, Dallas, Texas 
GEORGE WEHRLE, Denver, Colo. 
T. R. WEYMOUTH, New York, N. Y. 


PuBLICITY COMMITTEE 


B. F. Pickarp, Chairman, Tulsa, Okla. 
R. J. DAUGHERTY, Bartlesville, Okla. 
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JOHN L. FLETCHER, 
WINFIELD FosTER, 


Shreveport, La. 
Chicago, Ill. 


W. C. GRANT, Dallas, Texas 
C. D. GRrEASON, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. M. HIngs, Tulsa, Okla. 
CHARLES JORDAN, San Francisco, Calif. 
Reiw S. McBeTu, Tulsa, Okla. 


Ray RATLIFF, 
PauL RENSHAW, 
W. D. THurBeEr, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


LocaL ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE 


WiLiiAM B. Way, Chairman 


W. H. BAGLEY CaRL J. MANNING 
C. A. BREITUNG L. M. Morris 
P. G. EstiLy E. H. Pog 
L. A. FARMER J. H. SATTERWHITE 
F. W. INsuLL D. C. WILLIAMS 
A. J. KERR Frep E. WoLcotTr 
B. L. MAULSBY S. E. WoLrr 

W. J. Younc 


Hostess COMMITTEE 


Mrs. R. C. ALLEN Mars. F. C. LONG 
Mrs.C.A.BREITUNG Mrs. C. J. MINNIG 
Mrs.S.CANTERBURY Mrs. R. S. MCBETH 
Mrs. W.K.CoTTreELt Mrs. F. W. PETERS 
Miss M. ELLiotr Mrs. B. F. PICKARD 
Mrs. R. W. HENDEE Miss F. RusH 

Mrs. F. W. INsuLL Mrs. J.SATTERWHITE 
Mrs. A. J. KERR Mrs. I. UNDERWOOD 
Mrs. F. E. KistTLER Mrs. D. WILLIAMS 
Mrs. G. A. LACKEY Mars. S. E. WOLFF 





Death Ends Long Career 
Of Albert M. Barnes 


LBERT MALLARD BARNES, 

president of the Cambridge Gas 
Light Company, Cambridge, Mass., 
and for years an active member of the 
American Gas Association, died March 
31 at Pinehurst, N. C., following an 
attack of pneumonia. 

Mr. Barnes was born in Lancaster, 
Mass., in 1848, the son of John Wal- 
lace and Adeline Barnes, and was 
fitted for college at the Lancaster 
Academy. In 1871 he received the 
degree of A.B. at Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

In 1871 he joined the firm of Fos- 
ter, Candler & Co., Boston, and in 
November of the following year was 
sent as a supercargo to West Africa. 
He returned to this country in 1874, 
and two years later was admitted as 
partner under the style of Charles O. 
Foster & Co. 

He took an active part in Cam- 


bridge civic affairs, serving as a mem- 
ber and later as chairman of the Cam- 
bridge School Committee, and for 
twenty years was a trustee of the Cam- 
bridge Public Library, and president 
of that body from 1892 to 1895. 

In 1897 he was named treasurer of 
the Cambridge Gas Light Company 
and continued in that office until he 
was designated as general manager in 
1907. He became president and gen- 
eral manager in 1912. 

He was a former president of the 
New England Association of Gas En- 
gineers and president of the Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts Gas Companies 
for a long while. He belonged to the 
Guild of Gas Managers; was a di- 
rector of the Harvard Trust Company, 
and a member of the following clubs: 
Harvard, Faculty, Cambridge and Oak- 
ley Country Club. 
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Halford Erickson 


Dies at Home 


ALFORD ERICKSON, vice- 
president in charge of operation, 
Byllesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation, Chicago, and an active 
member of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, died April 7, at his home in Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Mr. Erickson was born July 7, 1864, 
in Sweden, where he received his early 
education. He came to the United 
States in 1884 and attended the uni- 
versity in Minneapolis, supplementing 
a technical education in the Swedish 
Military Academy and a liberal gen- 
eral education with special studies in 
law, economics and engineering, in- 
cluding finance, statistics and similar 
lines. 

He entered the service of the Chi- 
cago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railroad in 1890, serving the 
company in various capacities until he 
was appointed commissioner of labor 
of Wisconsin in 1895. He held this 
office until 1905, when he was ap- 
pointed a member of the first railroad 
commission of Wisconsin by Governor 
La Follette. In 1907, public utili- 
ties, such as gas and water companies, 
telephone companies, electric light and 
power companies, were also placed 
under the jurisdiction of this commis- 
sion. The laws drafted by this com- 
mission, together with those formu- 
lated by the New York State commis- 
sion, which was appointed the same 
year, 1907, formed the basis for pub- 
lic utility regulation in all of the forty- 
seven States which have since created 
centralized regulatory commissions. 

Because of the part he played in 
establishing Wisconsin law and the 
decisions which he largely fixed in the 
early stages of public utility regulation, 
he was sought in council by the public 
service commissions of States where 
public service commissions were newly 
created. As a result of these various 
activities Mr. Erickson was often re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘father of state regu- 
lation.” 

When he resigned as chairman of 
the commission in 1916, Mr. Erickson 





was the only member who had served 
continuously since its establishment in 
1905. The enviable reputation which 
this commission enjoyed was declared 
to be due in no small measure to the 
efficient and untiring efforts of Mr. 
Erickson as its chairman. 

In 1916, Mr. Erickson became asso- 
ciated with William J. Hagenah in 
making appraisals and other investiga- 
tions of public utility properties. Head- 
quarters of the firm of Hagenah and 
Erickson were in Chicago. While as- 
sociated with Mr. Hagenah, Mr. Erick- 
son made studies of all of the larger 
utility companies and even after his 
association with Byllesby Engineering 
and Management Corporation often 
was called as consultant on matters of 
rates, valuations, franchises, etc., when 
precedents which had been established 
by the Wisconsin commission were 
applied and accepted as general au- 
thority. 

Mr. Erickson joined the Byllesby 
organization in 1918, as vice-president 
of Louisville Gas and Electric Com- 
pany. He served in that capacity for 
five years. In January, 1923, he was 
elected a vice-president and director 
of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, in charge of oper- 
ation of all subsidiary utility properties 
of Standard Gas and Electric Company. 

As chief operating executive of the 
properties in this system, Mr. Erickson 
occupied a prominent position in the 
public utility field. He was well 
known as an authority on public util- 
ity regulation and on holding company 
control and management, as well as on 
franchise, valuation and rate ques- 
tions. When he was with the Wiscon- 
sin Railroad Commission, he gave a 
number of addresses and wrote sev- 
eral articles on rate making, valuation 
and regulation. While he was with 
the Louisville Gas and Electric Com- 
pany he discussed the indeterminate 
franchise before the public utilities 
committee, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in May, 1919, and 
presented a statement to the Federal 











Halford Erickson 


Electric Railway Commission in Wash- 
ington on ‘Financing—State vs. Local 
Regulation and Service-at-cost Plan” 
on July 25, 1919. 

After he became connected with 
Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation as vice-president, he 
delivered addresses before such organ- 
izations as the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners, various state commissions and 
utility associations, and published sev- 
eral articles on group utility manage- 
ment and finance and allied subjects. 

In addition to being vice-president 
of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, Mr. Erickson was 
vice-president, director and member 
of the executive committee of a num- 
ber of subsidiary companies in the 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
system, as well as of Standard Gas and 
Electric Company, and H. M. Byllesby 
and Company. 

Commenting on Mr. Erickson’s 
death, John J. O’Brien, president, Byl- 
lesby Engineering and Management 
Corporation and Standard Gas and 
Electric Company, said: 

* “In the passing of Halford Erick- 
son I have lost a friend of long stand- 
ing, and the Byllesby managed public 
utility system has lost a strong and 
able operating head. Mr. Erickson 
had the confidence and affection of 
everyone who worked with him, 
blending as he did a kindly humor 


(Continued on page 221) 
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John C. D. Clark Dies 
In Seventieth Year 


mous C. D. CLARK, for many 
years an active figure in the de- 
velopment of the gas industry, died on 
April 1, at the home of his son, Hor- 
ace H. Clark, Wilmette, Illinois. Mr. 
Clark, who was widely known through- 
out the gas industry, was in his seven- 
tieth year. 

In 1882, Mr. Clark joined the Chi- 
cago Gas Light and Coke Company. 
When the lighting load began to fall, 
he pioneered the plan to put gas 
ranges on sale at the rate of “$1 down, 
and $1 a month” payment basis, and 
thereby was enabled to build up a 
large demand for gas cooking in a 
short space of time. He also was in- 
strumental in developing a profitable 
outlet for gas by developing the gas 
arc lamps on the lease and rental 
basis; at one time there were as many 
as 125,000 4- and 5-mantle gas arc 
lamps giving service in Chicago. 

In 1903, he became commercial 


agent of the Laclede Gas Light and 
Coke Company, St. Louis, and tre- 
turned to The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company in 1907, where he 
put in four years. He left Chicago in 
1911 to become general manager of 
the Utah Gas and Coke Company, 
where he remained until 1916, and 
then went to Boston as sales manager 
of the Boston Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany, remaining there until 1927, 
when he was appointed general man- 
ager of the United Merchandising 
Company, a subsidiary of the United 
Public Service Company. 

His last connection was senior part- 
ner in the firm of John Clark & Sons 
in the investment and securities busi- 
ness. 

He leaves two sons, Horace H. 
Clark, partner of John Clark and 
Sons, and John C. Clark, vice-presi- 
dent of the E. F. Griffiths Company, 
Philadelphia. 





Allison J. Van Brunt 
Dies Suddenly In Newark 


LLISON 
= j. VAN 
BRUNT, director 
of safety educa- 
tion, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and 
Gas Company, 
since 1913, died 
suddenly in his 
office in the New- 
ark, N. J., Ter- 
minal Building, 
April 5. Mr. Van Brunt had been 
suffering from a heart ailment about a 
year. 

Mr. Van Brunt was _ nationally 
known for his work in the interest of 
“Safety First,” a slogan which he 
helped to coin. One of the organizers 
of the National Safety Council and 
directly responsible for the organiza- 
tion of safety councils in several New 
Jetsey municipalities, Mr. Van Brunt 
is credited with having done much to 
further the cause of accident preven- 





A. J. Van Brunt 


A pioneer in the East in the forma- 
tion of safety patrols in the schools, 
Mr. Van Brunt fostered the idea and 
helped to organize these patrols in 
many cities and towns throughout New 
Jersey. One of the last public ad- 
dresses Mr. Van Brunt made was at 
a conference in Camden on the sub- 
ject of safety patrols. 

From the first time the prone pres- 
sure method of resuscitation proved 
its efficacy in reviving victims of gas 
asphyxiation, electric shock and drown- 
ing, Mr. Van Brunt was its staunch 
supporter. In this respect, he was 
again a pioneer, because he was one of 
a committee who urged the adoption 
of the method in this country. Thou- 
sands were taught this method of re- 
suscitation by Mr. Van Brunt and 
every Public Service Company em- 
ployee was instructed in it either by 
him or by one of his assistants. 

Police, firemen and other municipal 
employees in many localities also owe 
their knowledge of the resuscitation 
method to Mr. Van Brunt. For hav- 
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ing successfully applied this method 
of resuscitation, medals have been 
awarded to hundreds in this state— 
the McCarter Medal to employees of 
gas companies which are members of 
the American Gas Association, the In- 
sull Medal to employees of electric 
companies which are members of the 
National Electric Light Association, 
and the National Safety Council Presi- 
dent's Medal to persons over ten years 
of age who are eligible. 

Many whé were able to save lives 
by the prone pressure method owe to 
him the fact that they knew what to 
do when the emergency arose. 

Born in Brooklyn, N. Y., August 
31, 1862, Mr. Van Brunt was sixty- 
nine years old and would have retired 
on pension in a few months. He had 
been with Public Service since August, 
1908, having started as an investigator 
in the Claim Department. He be- 
came director of safety education in 
June, 1913. Prior to coming with 
Public Service he was employed by the 
Bell Telephone Company in New 
York and, as a young man, he was as- 
sociated with his father in the steam- 
ship business. He was a Spanish- 
American War veteran and served in 
France during the World War as a 
Y. M. C. A. worker. 

A member of the American Gas As- 
sociation, National Safety Council, and 
American Society of Safety Engineers, 
Mr. Van Brunt served on many im- 
portant committees of these organiza- 
tions. He was a member of the South 
Orange Elks and the Newark Athletic 
Club. 


Robert L. Burch Dies Suddenly 
QD OBERT LEE BURCH, sixty-one years 
old, Western Syndicate Manager, of 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois, died suddenly March 31. He was 
a veteran newspaper man, and a native of 
Nashville, Tenn. During his newspaper 
career he edited his father’s paper, the 
Nashville American, now the Tennessean, 
toured the country with John L. Sullivan, 
the pugilist, for the Associated Press, and 
later worked on the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 
He is survived by two sons, Charles Lee, 
Jr., and Hill M. Burch, both of Chicago. 


C. J. Yorath Is Dead 


Cc J. YORATH, president and manag- 
@ ing director of The Canadian 
Western Natural Gas Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada, and a member of the American Gas 
Association, died April 2. 
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Birmingham Steps Out With 


Gas Range 


“Style Show 


bee Birming- 
ham Gas 
Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., 
steps out in front 
against business 
depression and 
electric competi- 
tion with an un- 
usually fine pro- 
motional program 
on gas ranges. 
Starting with a “Style Show” and cli- 
maxing with an intensive range cam- 
paign, sales are at present most sat- 
isfactory. All of which goes to prove 
that careful planning, unusual pro- 
motion and lots of man power can get 
results even in times like these. 

The first step in this promotional 
campaign was the style show on gas 
ranges in which some of the leading 
manufacturers in America participated. 
Several thousand invitations were 
mailed to leading club women of 
Birmingham to assure a high class at- 
tendance. Radio announcements were 
used three days before and during the 
show. This publicity was augmented 
by newspaper advertisements and pub- 
licity stories. Hundreds of women 
attended the show and displayed 
marked interest in the new gas range 
styles. 

Just preceding the opening of the 
show a general employees’ meeting 
was held one evening at which prac- 
tically one hundred per cent attendance 
was noted. A sample range of each 
manufacturer was on display together 
with one of the oldest models of gas 
ranges, approximately thirty years old, 
which was equipped with a gas light 
at the side of the top oven. The his- 
tory of gas range development was 
given together with a short sales talk 
on each range by the salesmen. The 
purpose of the show was explained to- 
gether with an announcement of the gas 





W. A. Hudson 








Display used at Birmingham Gas Company's “Style Show” 


range sale which 
would immedi- 
ately follow. En- 
thusiasm was built 
up in a contest 
between departments on employees’ 
tips and special prizes and compensa- 
tion was arranged for outstanding re- 
sults by employees turning in tips 
which were closed. 

The display opened on Wednesday 
evening and continued through Satur- 
day afternoon and evening. It was con- 
ducted only at night, after business 
hours, from 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. 
Guests were invited to register for a 
free gas range which was awarded 
Saturday, the last night of the show. 
Each guest was presented with a rose 
bud and supplied with any literature 
on the various gas ranges in which 
she might be interested. Music was 
furnished by an orchestra, composed 
of employees of the Birmingham Gas 
Company. 

Although no direct effort was made 
to sell a range during the show, each 
evening all appliance salesmen were 
on duty, with special factory repre- 
sentatives from the following manu- 
facturers: American Stove Company, 
Tappan Range Company, A-B Stove 
Company, Estate Stove Company, and 





By W. A. Hudson 


General Sales Manager, 
Birmingham Gas Company 


Birmingham Stove 
& Range Com- 
pany. The fac- 
tory representa- 
tives gave a liberal 
education to the gas company’s sales- 
men. It is the opinion of the gas 
company management that the money 
and effort expended on the “Style 
Show”’ was worth while because of the 
training received by the salesmen and 
the educational and promotional ef- 
fect on the public for many months 
to come. It is felt that considerable 
progress was made against impending 
electric competition, because of the 
fine reception by the public of this 
show. 

A check up on results derived from 
the style show are as follows: Number 
of guests attending 1,455; number of 
women fegistering for prize range 
718; number of sales closed with pros- 
pects developed during style show 28. 
All guests who registered during the 
show were followed up with regular 
direct mail campaign during the gas 
range sale. 

Immediately following the Style 
Show, the Birmingham Gas Company 
took an active part in a community 
cooking school conducted by Miss 
Marie DeBoth and sponsored by 4 
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So great has been the advance in the.gas range in- 
dustry during the past year, that we have gone to 
considerable expense and effort to assemble for 
public showing the outstanding models of leading 
manufacturers in America! This style show will 
be held every evening this week, starting Wednes- 
day, between the hours of 7:30. and 10:00 in our 
Birmingham show rooms. Be our guests and see 
for yourself the interesting show- 
ing of truly modern gas ranges. 
New beauty! New style! New 
improvements so marvelous that 
they seem almost magical. . .auto- 
matic features that now make bak- 
ing and cooking possible without 
any time or effort on your part! 


Music — Flowers 
Beautiful A-B Range 
Given Away 
You Are Invited! 


COMPANY 








Type of newspaper advertising used to announce “Style Show” 


local newspaper. Over 25,000 Bir- 
mingham women attended this show 
and were afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity of receiving first-hand informa- 
tion of the many advantages of cook- 
ing with gas. According to officials of 
the cooking. school the women were 
completely sold on the new automatic 
features and improvements of the mod- 
€m gas range. Many direct sales re- 
sulted from Miss DeBoth’s efforts and 
sales talks on automatic ranges. The 


cooking school extended through four 
full days and was climaxed with the 
award of the full automatic gas range 
which was used for demonstration. 
The Birmingham Gas Company, 
taking full advantage of the cooking 
school, launched an intensive sales 
campaign on gas ranges on the open- 
ing day. Terms of $1 down and up 
to $23 for an old stove, were promi- 
nently featured in all advertisements. 
After the first week of the drive, news- 
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LYLe 
SHOW 


of America’s Outstanding 


GAS RANCES 


Starting Wednesday Evening 


paper advertising was tapered off and 
“man-power” pushed to the limit. 
Special sales meetings were held each 
morning during which each salesman 
was assigned a daily quota and urged 
to make that quota before he went 
home. There were cases where actual 
sales of ranges were closed as late as 
9:30 at night in the prospect's home. 
At this writing the sale still has two 
weeks to run, and reports show that 
quotas are being met. 

As a result of careful preparation of 
advertising, promotional efforts and 
salesmen’s training, high priced ranges 
were sold almost entirely averaging 
$120 each and many automatic ranges 
were sold for as high as $185. 


Style’s the Thing 

That the gas range has gone modern 
to an extent far beyond the realization 
of many people, even within the in- 
dustry, Alexander Forward, managing 
director of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, addressing the convention of 
the Mid-West Gas Association, in ses- 
sion April 11, at St. Paul, Minn., laid 
down an authoritative formula of es- 
sentials found in this most important 
item of kitchen appliances. 

He said that to be modern today any 
domestic equipment must give speedy 
service; it must have style, and appeal 
to the sense of beauty; it must rate 
high in the matter of cleanliness; it 
must be efficient in the results pro- 
duced; and it must be convenient in 
operation. He added that it also must 
be dependable and safe in every way 
and must furnish satisfactory service 
with the maximum economy. * 

Setting forth what he described as 
a “credo” of today’s gas stoves, Major 
Forward said: 

“The modern gas range fills this 
bill of particulars with astounding 
completeness. 

“The modern gas range has no 
peer in the efficient preparation of a 
quick meal. 

“The modern gas range’s insulated 
oven contributed to economy and to 
the comfort of the homemaker. 

“The modern gas range’s design 
and color-enamel finish add greatly to 
the decorative possibilities of the 
kitchen. We are told that every woman 
can have style, though not always 

(Continued on page 221) 
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Report Progress on 
Pipe Joint Research 


HE subject 

of repairing 
of old bell and 
spigot joints has 
received the great- 
er amount of our 
attention during the past year. At a 
meeting of the Pipe Joint Committee 
held during the 1931 Distribution 
Conference at Cincinnati, work was 
authorized on the testing of 36-inch 
leak clamps to determine whether the 
results which had thus far been ob- 
tained in the smaller sizes could also 
be extended to large joints. This has 
been largely completed and in addi- 
tion, a considerable amount of work 
performed on new and improved de- 
signs of clamps for smaller sizes. 
While considerable delay was caused 
by the late arrival of some of the 
larger clamps which were submitted, it 
has been possible to test a sufficient 
number so that it is now felt that 
recommendations may safely be made 
on the method of procedure to be fol- 
lowed, as well as on the particular 
clamps to be used. Accordingly, a 
substantial part of this paper will be 
devoted to an account of the test work 
which has been conducted on the 
larger size clamps, so that the man- 





Figure 2 


*Submitted to Ninth Annual Distribution 
Conference, Birmingham, Ala., April 6, 7, 8, 
1932. 





By K. R. Knapp 


Chief Engineer, 
American Gas Association 
Testing Laboratory 


ner in which our 
different recom- 
mendations have 
been reached may 
be entirely clear. 

In addition to 
the work on repair methods, some fur- 
ther experiments were conducted dur- 
ing the summer of 1931 on new 16- 
inch joints, in order to confirm some 
of the tentative conclusions which had 
been reached on the use of rubber 
rings in the making of joints of this 
size. Some further work was also 
carried out using the same design of 
rubber rings in 4-inch centrifugal pipe. 
These points will be considered later 
in the report. 

In addition to the items mentioned, 
a large amount of attention has been 
devoted to the testing program for 
the Cast Iron Pipe Research Associa- 
tion. A brief outline of the conduct 
of this investigation to date was pre- 
sented a year ago. Since that time 
several further tests have been under- 
taken with quite -interesting results. A 
definite plan of test procedure based 
on the results which have already been 
secured is now being worked up in 
connection with the Cast Iron Pipe 
Association and from present indica- 
tions, additional test work will be con- 
ducted according to this revised sched- 
ule and extended to cover larger sizes. 

These different portions of the in- 
vestigation will be taken up in their 
proper order. 


Summary of Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


Repair of Old Joints 


It is considered that leak clamps 
offer the most practical and advisable 
means for the permanent repair of 
leaking cast-iron bell and spigot joints. 
The recommendations here given have 
been found to apply to 6-, 16- and 36- 
inch sizes and it is felt that this range 
is adequate to allow the application of 
the results to intermediate sizes. For 
the most successful performance of 
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Figure 1 


leak clamps, their design should pro- 
vide for the following: 

1. Ample cross-sectional area of the 
gasket. The width should be sub. 
stantially greater than the width of the 
joint space. 

2. The segments of both the clamp 
rings should be of such design as to 
afford ample rigidity. Means should 
be provided to insure a secure and 
substantial method of locking together 
the individual segments so that sub- 
stantially a solid ring may be formed 
when finally assembled. It has been 
found that such construction is neces- 
sary to prevent excessive distortion of 
the clamp ring which would result in 
a release of compression on the gasket. 
This matter is of particular importance 
in large size clamps. 

3. It is important that careful con- 
sideration be given to the bell dimen- 
sions of the pipe to which the clamp 
is to be applied. Clamps are avail- 
able to fit the majority of the bells 


usually encountered in service. 





Figure 3 
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4. Some of the newer designs of 
clamps are so constructed that they 
may be adjustable to allow for varia- 
tions in the outside diameter of the 
pipe to which they are to be applied. 
It is considered desirable that the 
clamps be fitted as closely as possible 
to the pipe so as to prevent undue mo- 
tion. 

The following clamps are consid- 
ered as meeting these requirements 
and are recommended for use as 
shown: 

6/’—Carson 
Dayton—New Style 
Dresser—New Style, No. 414 hp. 
Skinner—New Style, No. 1 hp. 

16’’—Carson 
Dresser—New Style, No. 414 hp. 
National 

36’—Dayton—New Style 
Dresser 
National 
Skinner 

In addition, tests still remain to be 
made on certain clamps which the re- 
spective manufacturers have arranged 
to submit as soon as specimens are in 
readiness. 

In preparing a joint to receive a 
clamp care should be taken that the 
following conditions are observed: 


1. The surfaces of the joint and 
the adjacent metal should be thor- 
oughly cleaned. 

2. When lead joints are used they 
may be re-caulked to face up the joint 
surface as nearly as possible flush with 
the bell. If the lead is recessed more 
than 14 inch after re-caulking, it is 
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Figure 4 


advisable to cut it out to a depth of 
at least 14 inch. Cast lead or lead 
wool properly caulked may then be 
used to reface the joint flush with the 
bell face. If so desired, the joint 
may be refaced with cement after 
cutting out not more than 14 inch of 
the top lead, using the method given 
below for cement joints. 


3. For cement joints the top cement 
may be cut out to a depth of not 
more than ¥4 inch and the joint re- 
faced with neat cement. Care must be 
taken to finish off the cement smoothly 
and flush with the bell face. The 
clamp may be applied immediately to 
the green cement. 


4. A thin coat of gasket compound 
or similar lubricant should be applied 
to the area to be covered by the gasket. 
This may also be applied to the joint 
of the gasket unless a special material 
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is provided for the purpose. Soap- 
suds or liquid soap have been found 
satisfactory for this use. Where a joint 
has been refaced with cement, no 
lubricant need be applied to the joint. 

Generally speaking, it is considered 
that rubber gaskets are preferable to 
those of the duck-tipped type. 


New Joints 

The following recommendations for 
new construction are made based on 
the results of tests on 4-inch and 16- 
inch joints: 

In considering these recommenda- 
tions, it must be remembered that the 
test conditions were probably more se- 
vere than normally occur in actual 
practice, the distortion being greater 
and the test for leakage made with a 
clean dry gas, namely, air. Such con- 
ditions are naturally much more severe 
than may have normally occurred in 
most instances in the past under com- 
paratively low pressures and where 
saturated manufactured gas was used. 
A considerable tendency now exists 
towards change-overs to excessively 
dry natural gas, which produces a 
drying out of the joints accompanied 
by an increase in leakage. For such 
excessively severe conditions the fol- 
lowing recommendations are made: 

1. Cement joints are not recom- 
mended for pressures much above 10 
inches of water and should be te- 
stricted as far as possible to the smaller 
sizes. No. 1 A. G. A. standard bells 
should be used. 

Cement is not considered suitable 
for joints as large as 16 inch. The 
joint material in this size is so weak 
in respect to the pipe as to be unable 
to withstand the action of external 
forces tending to deform it. 

2. Cast lead joints are not consid- 
ered satisfactory for new construction. 
Lead offers but little resistance toward 
deformation and is unable to return 
to its original position when once de- 
formed. Lead joints are thus likely to 
leak readily. 


3. Lead wool joints are expensive to 
prepare and it is doubtful whether 
they can be depended upon to stand 
up under service conditions. The ob- 
jection to the use of cast lead applies 
to a certain extent to lead wool. This 
may be overcome somewhat by more 
effective caulking, such as by air tools. 
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Figure 6 


The workmanship in the preparation 
of such joints is of great importance. 

4. The use of two concentric rub- 
ber rings with inclined faces in contact 
and held in place by cement, is recom- 
mended for joints up to 16 inches in 
size and pressures above one-half 
pound. Such joints have been found 
tight under severe test conditions at 
50 pounds pressure. Their use is 
recommended for working pressures 
up to 25 pounds. 


5. Mechanical joints such as the 
Anthony, Dresser, and Doublex Sim- 
plex, all of which make use of rubber 
rings as gaskets, are recommended for 
use with cast-iron mains for pressures 





Figure 8 


above 25 pounds. These have been 
tested out and found tight for pres- 
sures up to 150 pounds under condi- 
tions even more rigid than those used 
for bell and spigot joints. 


Testing of Large Size Leak Clamps 

The general method followed in de- 
termining the comparative perform- 
ance of the various leak clamps ex- 
amined was to mount the clamp upon 
a test joint and to subject the clamped 
joint to a definite series of lateral de- 
flections both up and down. A pres- 
sure chamber was formed within the 
pipe so that a definite air pressure 
could be maintained on the clamped 
joint during the test. Leakage was 
observed by the use of soapsuds and 
it was possible to detect the presence 
of even a slight leak as soon as it oc- 
curred. In spite of these severe test 
conditions, a large number of cases 
were encountered where the joint was 
entirely tight throughout the test as it 
was conducted. 

A testing machine, which was in- 
stalled last Fall at Case School of Ap- 
plied Science in Cleveland, was used 
for all of the tests on the large sized 
leak clamps. A brief description of 
the preparation of a test specimen will 
be given here. The full lengths of 
36-inch pipe with No. 1 A. G. A. 
standard bell were purchased. It was 
not considered advisable to attempt to 
use the entire volume of the two 
lengths as a pressure chamber on ac- 
count of the amount of energy which 
would be confined and the amount of 
air which it would be necessary to 
compress each time a test was made. 
Accordingly, a pressure chamber 
around the joint only was made up in 
the following manner: 

A band was bolted around the in- 
side of each pipe about a foot back 
from the face of the bell and the end 
of the spigot. A heavy rubber gasket 
was laid against this band which was 
about 1 inch thick and a heavy re- 
inforced circular steel plate placed 
against the gasket. When the joint 
was made up and pressure applied to 
the chamber, it was found that while 
some leakage occurred at low pres- 
sures, the rubber was tightly com- 
pressed as the pressure increased, and 
the joint made entirely tight. In this 
way by the use of a pressure chamber 
less than 2 feet long, the volume was 
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reduced to an amount that could 
easily be handled. It was found that 
the arrangement was entirely satisfac- 
tory for the purpose of test. 

The standard test procedure called 
for supporting the clamped specimen 
on two supports each spaced 8 feet 
from the face of the bell, thus pro- 
viding a 16-foot span. This span was 
made as long as possible so that the 
load necessary to deflect the joint could 
be held within reasonable limits. At 
the same time it was not desired to 
have the supports too far apart as this 
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would have placed too much of a load 
upon the joint due to its own weight. 
The procedure used called for the dé- 
flection of the joint a distance of one 
inch first in one direction and then 
one inch in the opposite direction, the 
pipe being rotated through 180° after 
each deflection. Four deflections in 
all were applied, these being made up 
of two each at points 180° apart. In 
securing this one inch deflection the 
angle which the line of each pipe 
made with the horizontal amounted to 
about 14°. Considering, however, the 
36-inch diameter of the specimen, a 
deflection through this angle resulted 
in separating the end of the spigot 
from the shoulder at the bottom of the 
bell to a distance of about 34 inch. In 
view of the internal pressure of 25 
pounds maintained on the specimen an 
end thrust of approximately 25,000 
pounds was set up on the end plates. 
The result of this was that when the 
specimen was turned over and de- 
flected in the opposite direction, there 
was a noticeable tendency for the 
spigot to move out of the bell. This 
made it impossible to carry on more 
than a few reversals without remaking 
the joint before a new clamp was ap- 
plied. Naturally, this increased the 
time required for carrying on these 
tests to a considerable extent. 

All joints were made out of yarn 
and cast lead caulked by air tools. The 
joint was faced up properly for the 
reception of the clamp in all cases. 
Most of the tests were made using a 
gasket compound, but in a number of 
instances the gasket was applied to the 
bare metal. Trial was made of the 
ordinary gasket cement as well as 
graphite and oil, liquid soap and soap- 
suds. The results, in general, were 
much more satisfactory when a lubri- 
cant of some sort was used. However, 
from the fact that satisfactory results 
were obtained from practically all the 
compounds which were attempted, it 
appears quite certain that the use of 
such material serves mainly as a lubri- 
cant for the rubber and by its presence 
allows the rubber to assume its proper 
position more readily on pulling up 
the bolts which force the follower ring 
in place. For this reason the use of a 
lubricant is strongly recommended. 

A 16-inch joint was also mounted 
in the testing machine for test. For 
the 16-inch joint a span of 10 feet 


was used, the deflection remaining 
the. same as before, namely one inch. 
The end of each specimen was capped. 
These caps, however, were held in 


* place by several bolts for the purpose 


of additional security. No difficulty 
was encountered in mounting this 
specimen. When deflected through 
one inch the end of the spigot was 
separated from the shoulder at the 
bottom of the bell by about 14 inch. 
There was, however, very little notice- 
able motion of the spigot out of the 
bell, this probably being due to the 
fact that the end thrust on the caps 
was insufficient to keep the spigot 
from moving back into position when 
the direction of deflection was re- 
versed. 

Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4 show several 
of the clamps which have recently 
been tested. 

A number of tests were also con- 
ducted on new designs of clamps in 
both 6-inch and 10-inch sizes. In gen- 
eral, the same method was followed as 
just outlined and with similar results. 

In addition to the repair methods 
which involve the use of leak clamps, 
some work was also done on the ap- 
plication of rubber rings to old joints 
for the purpose of effecting a repair. 
In spite of a large amount of work on 
this subject, it was found impossible 
to make a satisfactory application of a 
tubber ring to an old joint under the 
conditions encountered. These were 
far more favorable than would be 
likely to be obtained in practice. For 
this reason no further attention has 
been paid to the use of rubber rings 
for repair purposes during recent tests. 
It is felt that nothing has thus far oc- 
curred to change the original opinion 
that such methods of repair were not 
to be recommended for general use. 


Other Tests 


The principal work which has re- 
cently been done in the matter of new 
joints consisted of a number of tests 
which were carried out at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania during the past 
Summer. These were made largely for 
the purpose of checking up some pre- 
liminary information which had pre- 
viously been secured on the use of two 
concentric rubber rings with inclined 
faces in contact, and held in place by 
cement tightly driven by the use of 
braided jute yarn. Several joints of 
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this kind were tested by the push and 
pull method. It was found that the 
results were distinctly favorable and 
it was possible to construct joints in 
this manner in which no leakage oc- 
curred during the entire series of tests. 
Little difference was noted in the per- 
formance of joints of this type made 
by hand and those made with air tools, 
provided the necessary precautions 
were observed in both cases. It is 
felt that good results can be obtained 
with both -methods. Care must be 
taken, however, to see that the yarn 
is caulked back hard enough to pro- 
vide a suitable seat for the rubber and 
that the rubber is thoroughly driven 
into place before cement is put into 
the joint. Thorough driving of the 
cement is also necessary to secure a 
tight joint. 

Several tests were also made on 4- 
inch specimens of centrifugal pipe. 
The same type of rubber ring was used 
here as for the 16-inch specimens, and 
the joints were made similarly through- 
out. It was found that very satisfac- 
tory results were secured, and it was 
possible to obtain joints which would 
pass satisfactorily through the entire 
test cycle. These particular tests were 
made to determine what performance 
would be secured with pipe of this 
kind in which no bead is furnished on 
the spigot end. It was found that 
the results were comparatively little 
different from those secured when pipe 
of the ordinary kind was used. The 
principal difference was that a con- 
siderably lower load was needed to 
effect the same movement of the joint, 
due, no doubt, to the absence of the 
bead. 

No further work has been con- 
ducted on the different combinations 
of cement and lead and lead wool in 
new joints. It is felt that this sub- 
ject has been sufficiently covered by 
previous experiments and that the 
recommendations made as a result of 
the former work sufficiently cover 
these types of joints. 


Mechanical Joints 

Fig. 5 shows the original joints on 
which work on this subject was started 
and which were described at the con- 
ference a year ago. Since that time 
tests on two additional joints have 
been requested. These are known as 
the Carson and the Glamorgan joints, 
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and are shown in Fig. 6. The Carson 
joint is of the bolted type, making use 
of a bell recessed to receive a rubber 
gasket held in place by a gland, which 
is forced down by bolts. These bolts 
ate distinctive in that they make use 
of a special head which fits behind the 
flange of the bell, and is so shaped 
as to prevent turning of the bolt. In 
general this design of joint makes use 
of much the same bolt design as does 
the leak clamp of the same name. 

The Glamorgan joint represents a 
boltless type. A gasket of the same 
general design as used in other joints 
of the bolted type, is seated in a 
socket within the bell and forced down 
by an annular ring which is driven 
into place by screwing the gland into 
the bell. This gland contains a 
coarse thread which engages a similar 
thread within the bell and is screwed 
into position by the use of a heavy 
bar. This joint is of interest in that 
it represents a departure from the 
bolted construction which is generally 
encountered. 

These two joints, in addition to the 
four originally described, have all been 
subjected to a detailed series of tests, 
including the following: 

Tension and compression 

Lateral deflection 

Movement due to internal pressure 

Effects of drip oil 

Vibration 

Gland pressure 

The last two of these have not been 
described before and a brief descrip- 
tion may be of interest here. 

The same specimens as used for 
lateral deflection were also employed 
in conducting the vibration test. Vi- 
bration was secured by the applica- 
tion of compressed air to a foundry 
vibrator which was bolted to the pipe 
behind a bell by means of a heavy 
steel clamp. The specimen itself was 
securely bolted to two heavy I-beams 
which were in turn bolted to a heavy 
bed plate. Compressed air was stored 
in a tank which was connected to a 
small portable air compressor. The 
amplitude of vibration or the vertical 
distance through which the bell moved 
was measured by two dials placed 
above and below the pipe. An elec- 
trical circuit with a buzzer and head- 
phone was used to determine when 
contact was made between the dial 
and the pipe. The joint was main- 


tained under one hundred pounds in- 
ternal pressure during the tests and 
leakage observations were made with 
soapsuds. Pressures ranging from 10 
to 100 pounds were used on the vi- 
brator and the corresponding ampli- 
tudes of vibration were measured. It 
was of interest to know that in spite 
of the severe conditions imposed on 
the joints by this test, they were prac- 
tically unaffected throughout. 

A fairly elaborate series of tests 
was undertaken to determine the effect 
of various gland pressures of mech- 
anical joints. This was obtained by 
making two sets of tests. In the first 
the joints were made up in a normal 
manner and the total load on the gland 
measured for various pressures within 
the joint. In the second, definite loads 
were placed on the gland and the in- 
ternal pressure then increased up to the 
point of leakage. Air was used within 
the joint up to 150 pounds and gaso- 
line from 150 to 800. 

Fig. 7 shows the general assembly 
of a specimen which was worked out 
to permit the conduct of these tests. 
It will be noted that the standard 
bolts are replaced by rods with 
threaded ends, the upper ends of 
which make contact with a plate 
placed against the head of the test- 
ing machine. Nuts are run over the 
threaded portions of these rods and 
with the specimen in position as 
shown pressure upon the gland may be 
secured by tightening up the nuts. 
In the same way the descent of the 
head also may be used to apply pres- 
sure. The spigot and bell piece in 
this instance is bolted together so that 
the joint is always held from blowing 
apart. 

The results of the various tests 
which have been applied have been 
of decided interest and have shown 
that the question of the load or pres- 
sure upon the gland is of decided im- 
portance. The use of gasoline prob- 
ably resulted in some swelling action 
of the gasket material which, no doubt, 
had an effect upon the results secured. 
It is planned in future tests to avoid 
the use of gasoline for this reason. 

It has been apparent for some time 
that a considerable distortion of the 
material of a gasket in joints of this 
general type takes place when the load 
is applied and maintained as by a 
gland. For this reason some attention 
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has been devoted to a means of ob- 
serving the kind and extent of such 
distortion. This has been accomp- 
lished by making up a joint section 
for the reception of a given size and 
design of gasket. Loading is applied 
to the top of the gasket through a 
thrust block of a section similar to 
that of a gland by means of a testing 
machine to reproduce the effect of 
drawing up a gland. The section of 
the gasket in contact with a thick 
piece of plate glass is cross-hatched 
prior to the insertion. The position 
of the lines on the hatched end of the 
gasket when the load is applied thus 
gives an indication of the actual distor- . 
tion which occurs. Figure 8 shows the 
device which has been constructed to 
obtain an indication of this behavior 
of gasket material. Figure 9 shows the 
deformation of a gasket under load. 

In addition to the tests which have 
been described, it has been increasingly 
apparent for some time that the gasket 
material itself is worthy of special 
study. With that end in view plans 
are being made to carry out a rather 
detailed set of observations on dif- 
ferent gasket materials under condi- 
tions which are made as standard as 
possible. In this way it is hoped to 
isolate certain facts which otherwise 
will not be readily apparent, and by 
a series of observations, to determine 
the properties which are most de- 
sirable for a gasket to possess to en- 
able it to give the best performance un- 
der a given set of conditions. 


Future Activities 

It is felt that the research work 
on cast-iron bell and spigot joints has 
now been completed to the extent de- 
sired by the committee. As the next 
item of major importance, a detailed 
consideration of a proposed investiga- 
tion of arc welding has received a 
large amount of attention. An ad- 
visory group was formed to assist the 
Laboratory in preparing a suitable 
manner of attack for this investigation. 
A meeting of this group was held 
early in January and it was decided 
that a detailed field study should be 
made in which the experience of a 
number of contractors and operators 
on arc welded lines would be obtained. 
From this it was proposed to develop 
a suitable method of investigation 
which would yield the greatest amount 

(Continued on page 221) 

















Ten Meter Readers 
Run Up Perfect Scores 





Standing, left to right—S. J. Chrense, R. Fisher, W. Heelan, H. Petersen, and J. McPadden 
Seated, left to right—E. L. Bassford, R. F. Kane, and A. Jannicelli 
Inserts, left—Robert Condren; right—O. A. Palmer 


EN meter readers of the Consoli- 

dated Gas Company of New York 
and affiliated gas companies have been 
rewarded with twenty-dollar gold 
pieces for completing the year 1931 
with a perfect record of correct me- 
ter reading. A total of 576,794 gas 
meters were read by these men during 
the year. 

Those rewarded were: W. J. Hee- 
lan, Steven Chrense, Hans Petersen, 
Rubin Fisher, Robert Kane, Alfred 
Janicelli, E. F. Bassford, and James 
McPadden of the Consolidated Gas 
Company; O. A. Palmer, of the Cen- 
tral Union Gas Company; and Robert 
Condren, of the Northern Union Gas 
Company. 


Oscar H. Fogg, vice-president in 
charge of commercial relations, com- 
plimented the men on their achieve- 
ment, and said that their record is 
considered typical of the care and at- 
tention required of meter readers in 
the Consolidated Gas system. 

“The conditions under which this 
work is done are often far from ideal,”’ 
Mr. Fogg stated. “In some cases 
along the water fronts, it is even neces- 
sary to use hip boots in order to get 
access to meters. 

“In other cases, our men are forced 
to crawl over coal bins, to climb and 
descend all sorts of rickety stairs and 
ladders, and to reach almost inacces- 
sible locations.” 





A. G. A. Members Should Apply 
for Munroe Award by June 30 


VERY member of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association is entitled 
to make application for the Charles 
A. Munroe Award or to be nomi- 
nated by his friends or com- 
pany employing him. Applications 
should be made to Alexander For- 
ward, managing director of the As- 
sociation, on or before August 1, 
1932, in behalf of individuals who 
are regarded as having made out- 
Standing achievement toward the 
advancement in the gas industry. 
This award will be presented at 








the Fourteenth Annual Convention 
of the Association, which takes 
place during October at Atlantic 
City. 

Further details of the Munroe 
Award are contained in a booklet 
describing all A. G. A. Awards. 
Copies were sent to member com- 
panies sometime ago, but additional 
copies may be had upon applica- 
tion to the American Gas Associa- 
tion, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Brazil Experiments 


With “Coffee-Gas” 


The use of low-grade coffee for 
making gas and by-products is proving 
a commercial success at the gasworks 
at Nictheroy and Santos, Brazil, gov- 
ernment officials agree. Coffee in 
Brazil, just now, is cheaper than coal, 
for 3,000,000 sacks of it have been 
burned in the open air or dumped at 
sea in recent months. The discovery 
that the burning coffee can be used for 
gas-making, therefore, brings a clear 
gain. The coffee as used in making of 
gas was ground and made into bricks 
with a tar binding. After the experi- 
ments got under way, the tar used 
was a by-product of the coffee itself. 

The gas operating companies in 
Brazil will experiment to see the ef- 
fects on meters. 


Dr. Drinker Advocates Use of 
Sylvester Method 


Editor, A. G. A. MONTHLY: 


Dear Sitr—We are frequently asked what 
shall be done if a woman who is in the 
later stages of “pregnancy” requires artifi- 
cial respiration. I have referred this ques- 
tion to Dr. Frederick C. Irving, Professor 
of Obstetrics in the Harvard Medical School. 
He informs me that when artificial respira- 
tion is required in the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital they use the Sylvester Method. In 
this method the patient lies upon her back, 
the arms are brought to full extension above 
her head and made to touch the floor. They 
are then flexed and brought down upon the 
chest by the operator and a slight amount 
of pressure is applied. Inspiration occurs 
when the arms are brought above the head 
since this obviously increases the size of 
the chest. Expiration is due in the main 
to bringing the flexed arms down and across 
the chest, and to a very slight degree to the 
final pressure. The pressure must not be 
great, as injury can be done. 

I may say that at the present time a num- 
ber of companies mention this situation in 
their regular training and give a brief dem- 
onstration of the Sylvester Method. Owing 
to the fact that the whole situation is 
somewhat arresting, it has been my expe- 
rience that classes in resuscitation remem- 
ber the Sylvester Method about as well as 
they do the Schafer Method which they 
have, of course, been taught in great de- 
tail. It requires little time to add this in- 
struction and I do not think it is very con- 
fusing. 

In my experience it is also occasionally 
necessary to use the Sylvester Method in 
individuals who have recently had a sur- 
gical operation on the abdomen. 


(Signed) Cecix K. Drinker, M.D. 
Harvard University, 
School of Public Health. 


Boston, Mass., March 29, 1932. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





Engineering Handbook for Building 
Heating by Gas. 63/4 x 334. 90 pp. 39 
tables. Loose leaf. Pub. by New Jersey 
Gas Assn. $2.00 with binder. 


The Industrial and House Heating Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Gas Association, 
H. P. Morehouse, chairman, recognizing 
the rapid changes being made in gas house 
heating practice, felt that there was a need 
for an engineering manual which would 
be complete enough to enable the sales- 
man to figure practically all jobs in the 
field, and yet so compact that it could be 
easily carried around in his pocket. 

In order to fill this need, the loose leaf 
Handbook for Building Heating by Gas has 
been prepared. It includes the principal 
data tables and charts which are necessary 
to figure the bulk of gas heating installa- 
tions. With the loose leaf type of book, 
additions and changes can be readily made 
to meet the progress of the industry. 

Although many of the loose leaf pages 
are condensed from existing manuals, they 
have the advantage of presenting the most 
needed information in compact form. 
Among the most useful data given are 
fairly complete tables of heat emission 
from various kinds of standing radiation. 
It would be valuable if an early issue of 
additional material were to include data 
on the newer types of concealed and copper 
fin radiation. A complete degree day 
table for various bases and for distribution 
by months is given for the more important 
cities throughout New Jersey. 

This little booklet is recommended to 
all house heating field workers because of 
its compact format and the condensed in- 
formation which it contains. It will cer- 
tainly prove a valuable addition to the 
working tools of the house heating men. 


C. GEORGE SEGELER, 
Industrial Engineer. 





Report on W. Va. Geology. 

A detailed report on Randolph County, 
West Virginia, by David B. Reger, con- 
taining 989 pages plus xxiv pages of in- 
troductory matter; illustrated with 74 half- 
tone plates and 30 zinc etchings in the 
text, accompanied by a separate case of 
topographic and geologic maps, has been 
issued by the West Virginia Geological 
Survey, Morgantown, W. Va. It describes 
the geology and mineral resources of the 
largest county in the State. The new 
Cheat and Rich Mountain Coal Fields are 
described in detail as are also the other 
coal fields of the county, including chemi- 
cal analyses, tests of fusing point of ash, 
sections, etc. Other mineral resources de- 
scribed are limestone, clay, building stone, 
glass-sand, and road material, with discus- 
sion of waterpower resources, stream gaug- 
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Appeals To Gas Companies For 
Engineering Scholarships 


HE fifth class of technically 
trained gas engineers, of whom 
there are seven, will be graduated 
from The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md., next month, 
| according to announcement made 
by Professor Wilbert J. Huff. 
| Johns Hopkins now is making 
an appeal urging gas companies to 
| establish scholarships in the Hop- 
kins gas engineering course, in 
order that the student ranks, de- 
| pleted by graduates, may be filled 
in the fall of 1932. 

Scholarships usually are based 
upon an expenditure of $450 per 
year, which covers the cost of tui- 
tion, books and incidentals. 

Those who will graduate next 
month are as follows: 

George W. Armstrong, Jr., of 
New York. During summer periods 
he has been employed by the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New 
York as a laboratory assistant, and 
engineer’s assistant in the Distribu- 
tion Department. 

David Moore Barrett, of Buffalo, 
New York. During the summer 
months he has been employed as 
a rodman, engineering corps, The 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, 
Sayre, Pa.; meter reader and fitter’s 
| helper, Athens-Sayre Gas Com- 
| pany; cadet engineer, Distribution 
Department, New York and Rich- 
mond Gas Company, Staten Island, 
New York; laboratory assistant, 
Appliance Testing Laboratory, Con- 
| 


solidated Gas, Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore. 

Donald Stuart Bittinger, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. During the summer 
periods he has been employed as 
material clerk and _ timekeeper, 
Washington Railway and Electric 
Company; deck attendant, Library 
of Congress; field assistant, United 
States General Land Office, and re- 
search assistant, American Gas As- 
sociation. 

Ronald Bower Brook, of Balti- 
more, Md. During the summer 
periods he has been employed by 
the Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Company of Baltimore 
as follows: Laboratory assistant in 








gas appliance laboratory; junior 
technical assistant to superintend- 
ent of gas manufacture with spe- 
cial work in oil-gas purification 
and high-pressure distribution; jun- 
ior technical assistant to superin- 
tendent of gas manufacture with 
special work in gas purification 
and plant operation and mainte- 
nance. 

James William Penney, of Pikes- 
ville. Md. During the summer 
months he has been employed by 
the White Motor Truck Company 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company 
as a chemist. 

Marlow Perry, of Washington, 
D. C. During the summer periods 
he has been employed as laboratory 
assistant and draftsman by the 
Washington Gas Light Company. 

Roberts Earle Watts, Princeton, 
Indiana. During the summer pe- 
riods he has been employed as rod- 
man and transitman in consulting 
engineer’s field party, Vincennes, 
Indiana; draftsman in Atlanta Gas 
Light Company, Atlanta, Georgia; 
assistant engineer in high pressure 
main gang, Central Indiana Gas 
Company, Muncie, Indiana; assist- 
ant chemist in plant laboratory, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
and Power Company of Baltimore. 

Information concerning these 
graduates may be addressed to the 
individual graduates or to Dr. 
Huff, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md. 

In a bulletin issued by the Con- 
solidated Gas Electric Light and 
Power Company of Baltimore, the 
following paragraph is noted: 

| 
| 
| 








“It is exceedingly important to 
the gas industry that the leaders 
as well as the companies them- 
selves should arrange for additional 
scholarships and otherwise pro- 
mote the entrance of young men 
into the Gas Engineering Course, 
in order to replace those leaving 
the University through graduation, 
and thus contribute to the further 
development of the industry by in- 
suring a future supply of techni- 
cally trained personnel.” 








ing records. Chapters of paleobotany and 
paleontology will be of particular interest 
to those engaged in the science of geology. 
The price of the volume and case of maps 
is $3. Extra copies of the geologic map, 
$1, and of the topographic map, $.75. 
Copies may be obtained from the West Vir- 
ginia Geological Survey, James D. Sisler, 
State Geologist, Box 879, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 


To Hold Cooking Sales School 
at Boston 

GNDER the auspices of the New Eng- 

land Gas Association, the first com- 

mercial cooking by gas sales school will 

be held at the Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology, Boston, Mass., from June 20 


to 24. 
The morning sessions will be given 
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Study of Economics 


Of House Heating Load 


gN the past discussions of the house 
heating load have been very largely 
concerned with the customer. In view 
of this and the increasing availability 
of gas at low annual daily load fac- 
tors, a study concerned entirely with 
the gas distributing company would 
seem to be in order. This paper sum- 
marizes such a study which was an at- 
tempt to determine the cost of distrib- 
uting house heating gas under a par- 
ticular set of conditiorts. 

Some of these costs will vary with 
the type and extent of the distribu- 
tion system, the rate at which gas is 
sold, the climate and other factors of 
lesser importance. Because of the large 
amount of data that would be re- 
quired, there is no hesitation in admit- 
ting that a correlation between all of 
these factors and the costs has not been 
established. However, after a study of 
a group of natural gas distributing 
companies, which operate in the cen- 
tral and south central part of the 
country, a set of average costs has been 
obtained which, it is felt, indicates 
what might be expected under these 
conditions. 

The cost of distributing this gas ex- 
pressed as so much per M cu.ft. would 
seem 'to have more significance than a 
cost per customer or a cost per unit 
of demand. However, costs are usually 
thought of as consisting of customer 
costs, demand costs, and commodity 
costs, but these may readily be con- 
verted to so much per M cu.ft. once 
the sales per customer and the load 
characteristics have been determined. 


Average Customer 

The sales per customer are affected 
so much by the climate and the house 
heating customer saturation that these 
conditions should be stated. The cus- 
tomer saturation is indirectly related 
to the rate and in the group studied 
the rate per B.t.u. for gas was 11/4 to 
14 times the rate per B.t.u. for fuel 





.* Presented before Ninth Annual Distribu- 
tion Conference, American Gas Association, 
Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 


By R. A. Ransom 
H. L. Doherty & Co., New York, N. Y. 


oil and 134 to 21%, times the rate per 
B.t.u. for solid fuels such as coal or 
coke. Under these conditions it has 
been found that 15% to 20% of the 
domestic customers use gas for house 
heating. When this customer satura- 
tion is reached an average installation 
uses 150 M cu.ft. of 1000 B.t.u. per 
cubic foot natural gas during a year 
having a degree day deficiency of 
5000 degree days. This same customer 
will have a peak hour demand of 
about 130 cu.ft, 


Load Characteristics 


As indicated by the consumption 
and demand of the average customer 
the annual hourly load factor is ap- 
proximately 13%. This load factor 
applies to the particular locality under 
consideration and it is expected that 
it would be higher for areas farther 
north. 

Measurements of the diversity fac- 
tor of house heating demands made on 
a small number of customers usually 
indicate a diversity factor of about 1.5. 
Studies of load factor trends on whole 
systems as the house heating load 
builds up indicates that the load factor 
of the added business is approximately 
20%. This tends to confirm the meas- 
urements made on a small number of 
customers to the effect that a diversity 
factor of 1.5 may be expected. It fol- 
lows that the effect on the system de- 
mand of an average customer will be 
130 -— 1.5 or an 87 cu.ft. demand. 
Thus the additional investment for ad- 
ditional distribution system capacity 
need be made for only the 87 cu.ft. 
demand. 


Added Investment 
It is. rather difficult to determine 
from an analysis of distribution con- 
struction expenditures just how much 
was spent because of increases in house 
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heating demands and how much was 
spent because of increases in demands 
of other classes of business. 

Since the addition of the house heat- 
ing demand to the present demand of 
existing customers does not require ad- 
ditional feet of distributing mains, the 
effect of the added demand is to in- 
crease the load density. From this it 
would seem that the relation of in- 
vestment to load density would indi- 
cate the cost of added capacity for 
the house heating demand. 

In order to make distribution in- 
vestments comparable valuations were 
made of each system by applying to 
the system inventory the unit costs de- 
veloped by R. G. Griswold and in- 
cluded in his paper on distribution 
design which was presented before the 
1922 Convention of the A. G. A. 

Using the peak hour demands on 
the system, the valuation mentioned, 
and the feet of distributing main in 
the system, the “Investment per Foot 
of Main,” the “Demand per Foot of 
Main” and the “Per Cent of Mains 
3 Inches and Smaller” were computed 
for each system. On Diagram I the 
“Investment per Foot of Main” and 
the “Demand per Foot of Main” are 
plotted for each system with the “Per 
Cent of Mains 3 Inches and Smaller” 
indicated by a number adjacent to the 
point. As an aid to interpreting these 
data there is shown on the diagram 
two curves for systems in which the 
minimum distributor sizes were 2” and 
4”. These data were taken from the 
paper by Griswold which was men- 
tioned before. The slope of these 
curves illustrates very well the general 
tule that the larger the distributor 
mains in use the less will be the cost 
to add capacity for increases in load 
density. However, it is seldom that a 
system is constructed entirely of 2” 
or 4” distributors. If the largest dis- 
tributors in use are 4” it is likely that 
the point representing an actual sys- 
tem will fall somewhere between these 
two curves depending on the average 
size of the mains in use. If the use 
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of distributors larger than 4” is infre- 
quent the ‘Per Cent of Mains 3 Inches 
and Smaller’ will indicate sufficiently 
well the average main size, and ex- 
amination of Diagram I will reveal 
that in general those systems having the 
highest ‘Per Cent of Mains 3 Inches 
and Smaller’ are those nearest the 2” 
distributor curves. Then, if sufficient 
data were available, a series of curves 
could be drawn between the 2” and 4” 
distributor curves, one for each “Per 
Cent of Mains 3 Inches and Smaller.” 
The data on systems over 65% seems 
to justify the curve shown and the 
cost of adding capacity as indicated by 
this curve has been used in the cal- 
culation of added investment. It is 
felt that this is about as high as will 
be met with in actual practice. Of 
course, these costs are based on a set 
of standard unit costs and if local 
construction costs are higher or lower 
than these unit figures, the cost of add- 
ing capacity should be corrected ac- 
cordingly. 

The costs of adding capacity as 
computed from the curves are: 


Curve $ Per Cu.ft. 
2” Distributors 36 
Systems having over ‘ 
65% of mains 3” 
and smaller 30 
4” Distributors 21 


The added investment as shown in 
Table I is based on an 87 cu.ft. de- 
mand at $.30 per cu.ft. or $26. 

In most cases existing services have 
been found to be adequate. 

Service regulators for each installa- 
tion increases the investment $6 per 
customer. 

Holder investments have not been 
increased since load variations are sea- 
sonal instead of hourly and because 
of the lower relative cost of providing 
for added demands with added pro- 
duction and transportation equipment. 

Working capital must be increased 
more than for the other classes of 
business since it is not unusual for the 
house heating customer to use 30% of 
the winter fuel requirements in one 
month. Where gas is purchased at 
$.40 per M cu.ft, $20 additional 
working capital should be sufficient. 

The cost of atttaching business has 
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varied widely and, of course, it will 
vary with business conditions, but over 
a period of several years this cost has 
averaged about $25 per customer. 

This completes the list of invest- 
ment items, which as Table I indicates, 
total $82 per customer. 


Expenses 


METHODS OF ANALYSIS 

Because these companies do not 
classify their expenditures according to 
the classes of business for which they 
are made, the added expense due to 
the addition of another class of busi- 
mess must be determined by indirect 
methods. The methods used are: 


1. Obtaining a correlation between the 
changes in each account and the changes 
in the number of house heating cus- 
tomers. 


2. Examining all expenditures and es- 
timating the proportion of each that is 
caused by the house heating business. 

3. Having a knowledge of the reve- 
nue received and the cost of the gas sold, 
comparisons were made between changes 
in operation income over a period in 
which substantial amounts of house heat- 
ing business were added and when other 
classes of business were relatively stable. 
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4. Comparing the per customer ex- 
penses of separate companies under very 
nearly similar conditions except that one 
company has a large house heating busi- 
ness while the other company has very 


little. 

In order to guard against the pos- 
sibility of error that exists in these 
methods at least two methods should 
be used, one as a check against the 
other. 

The average expenses per customer 
and per M cu.ft. as found for the con- 
ditions stated are outlined in Table I. 

Operation expense includes the 


1927 
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/928 1929 1930 
added expense due to servicing house 
heating installations, added office ex- 
pense in handling complaints and rec- 
ords, and usually some added expense 
in the distribution engineer’s office. 
Servicing accounts for the greater part 
of this expense. Diagram II shows 
for one of the companies a correla- 
tion between the operation expenses 
and the changes in house heating cus- 
tomers as outlined in method number 
one. 

Maintenance has been included at 
1% of the added physical property. 
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Taxes have aver- 


aged 2% of the value 
of the added prop- 
erty after special taxes 
such as those based on 
gross revenue or in- 
come are excluded. 
Other General Ex- 
pense includes added 
administration ex- 
pense, added insur- 
ance, etc. As indi- 
_cated, normally these 
items are quite small. 
Unaccounted-for 
gas may increase as a 
result of: 


1. Distribution of gas 
at higher pressures. 

2. Construction of ad- 
ditional feeder and 
transmission mains. 

3. Average tempera- 
ture of gas passing 
through customer me- 
ter being lower since 
all house heating gas 
is used in cold weather. 


The effect of these 
items will vary so 
much that averages are 
of little value. How- 
ever, the item is one 


that should be in- 
cluded. It is esti- 
mated at 5% of the 
sales. 


Interest on the ex- 
penditure of $82 per 
customer at 8% is in- 
cluded. 

For the purpose of 
this study retirement 
expense on physical 
property is included 
at 2%. 

House heating cus- 
tomers will be lost 
because of their moving from the city, 
deaths, changes in finances, and for 
other reasons ranging from fear to 
superstition. Statistics on this rate of 
loss of customers are available only 
for periods of less than five years but 
these indicate an annual loss of from 
214% to 344% of the customers. It 
is estimated that the average length of 
time a house heating customer “‘stays 
placed” on the lines is 16 years. The 
retirement of the cost of attaching 
business has been computed on a six- 
teen-year 6% sinking fund rate. 
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It should be remembered that this 
cost of distributing house heating gas 
of about 13¢ per M cu.ft. applies only 
under the particular conditions de- 
scribed and includes only incremental 
costs. However, it should not be par- 
ticularly difficult to determine the ef- 
fect of minor changes from these con- 


ditions and to make changes accord- 
ingly. Also, further study of the data 
on distribution systems as presented 
on Diagram I, and particularly those 
systems having high load densities, 
should show the distribution engineer 
that the expenditures necessary because 
of the added demands are not large. 


TABLE I 


Cost of Dist 


ributing House Heating Gas 
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New Absorption Material for Gas Operated 
Summer Air Conditioning 


uae yarn the pioneer research 
and development work. of the 
American Gas Association Committee 
on Industrial Gas Research in perfect- 
ing a theory, technique and practical 
equipment for air conditioning dwell- 
ings in summer time with gas heat 
energy and the forces of capillary at- 
traction, several new chemical com- 
pounds have been advanced as being 
suitable for use in this connection. The 
original adsorption material ‘‘Silica 
Gel” which was used in developing 
the new technique for summer air con- 
ditioning is now used in a number of 
commercial installations and was used 
in field tests in residences last sum- 


mer. Other residental field tests will 
be conducted this summer. 

Among the new materials is one 
called “‘lamisilite’’ which has been ex- 
tensively tested by Robert G. Guthrie, 
chief metallurgist, and Dr. Oscar J. 
Wilbur, research chemist, of The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Chicago, III. 

Lamisilite, it was explained by Mr. 
Guthrie, has the property of removing 
moisture from the air much more rap- 
idly and thoroughly than other com- 
pounds now available for this pur- 
pose. It can be produced at low cost, 
and a smaller amount of it, which will 
make possible a reduction in size of 
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air conditioning installations, will do 
the same amount of work as much 
larger installations of the materials 
now in use. 

“The old expression ‘It’s not the 
heat, it’s the humidity’ is founded on 
fact,” said Mr. Guthrie in announcing 
the discovery. ‘The most successful 
and healthful air cooling and condi- 
tioning devices in use today are those 
which remove excess moisture from 
the air in addition to lowering the 
temperature. Warm, moist air, laden 
with dust and obnoxious odors, is 
drawn through a fine spray of water, 
where it is washed and cooled, and 
then passed over a bed of lamisilite, 
which delivers it cooled, dry, and 
odorless. The lamisilite is easily dried 
out, after it has adsorbed moisture, 
with an automatically controlled gas 
flame. 

“It will be possible, with a small air 
conditioning unit, designed to serve 
only one room in a house or apart- 
ment, to relieve and often cure suf- 
ferers from asthma and hay fever by 
insuring them a full night of restful 
sleep in an atmosphere free from dust 
and bacteria,” Mr. Guthrie stated. 
“The cost will be about 21/ cents per 
hour for operation of the unit, which 
can be cheaply manufactured as air 
conditioning becomes a necessity in- 
stead of a luxury.” 

Mr. Guthrie emphasized the fact 
that merely cooling the air is not 
productive of real comfort. “It has 
long been known that the human 
body, under proper conditions of hu- 
midity, is the best of all automatic 
refrigerators, as the pores in the skin 
rapidly evaporate moisture, thereby 
lowering the skin temperature and 
keeping us comfortable,” he said. “We 
can be perfectly comfortable at high 
temperatures if the air is dry enough 
to permit the pores in the skin to 
evaporate moisture.” 

People generally feel better and 
have more energy during spring and 
fall than at any other time of the year 
because the atmosphere is then prop- 
erly balanced as to temperature and 
humidity, according to Mr. Guthrie. If 
proper air conditions can be main- 
tained the year ‘round, he sees no rea 
son why that “spring-time feeling” 
should not continue twelve months in 
the year. 
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Public Utilities 
In the Changing Order’ 


j AM pleased to be here where we 
can exchange helpful thoughts and 

perhaps add something to our useful 

knowledge of a most vitally essential 
blic service. 

It is natural, and necessary, that we 
view the public utility business from 
the standpoint of changed and still 
uncertain conditions in this country. I 
think it is always the duty of every 
business to look down deeply into 
its economic structure. This duty, in 
ctitical times, is dangerous to avoid. 

The utility company has peculiarities 
of relationship to society which in the 
last two years or so have marked it 
for particular study. 

The structure under any industry is 
the customer which it serves, and in 
turn industry supports the community. 
The welfare of any community and the 
ability of industry to support and be 
supported by the community are now 
fully recognized as so woven together 
that if one fails, the other fails also, 
and both go down together. Each 
depends upon the other. 

It is the mutual nature of the re- 
sponsibilities, running both ways, in 
the relations between the community 
and industry, that is most clearly ex- 
pressed in the public utility. 

The present depression has given all 
of us a better knowledge than we ever 
had before. We have learned to ap- 
praise our industry in terms of its 
economic relationship to the people we 
serve, 

The unique industrial and economic 
principle which is the distinctive basis 
of the public utility is measured by 
our ability to properly handle our re- 
lationship with our customers. 

Times like these are the acid test, 
and the public is discovering that its 
utility companies, in general, have 
shown more stability, have been capa- 
ble of more dependence, than many 
other industries in their communities. 

And by dependence in this respect 
I mean the dependence which enables 





*Address before Missouri Association of 
oo Utilities, Excelsior Springs, April 28, 


By R. W. Gallagher 


President, 
American Gas Association 


a family to eat, and keep its children 
in school, and pay its bills, and help 
maintain society generally. 

I am not boasting of the success 
with which we have met these hard 
times. Their storms have wrecked some 
utility companies and have damaged 
all of them. Utility companies are sub- 
ject to all the adversities. Utility em- 
ployees have felt the pinch of wage 
reductions, to staggered employment 
and doubling up to spread the work 
around as far as it would go. Earnings 
have in many cases dropped to zero 
and below. But, speaking generally, 
the utility industry has stood up well. 

Now, if this were something casual, 
or accidental, we might all be proud 
of it, and maybe brag a little about 
good management and let it go at that. 
But this gratifying result arises from 
the peculiar characteristic of public 
utilities which distinguishes it from 
many other industries. 

The peculiar feature of the public 
utility company is the close and inti- 
mate relationship which it has with the 
public it serves. 

Imperfect as it is, this stability of a 
public utility industry is at once its 
strength and its weakness—for the 
dependence of a public utility may be 
exploited by politicians for votes; its 
dependability may be exploited by 
careless finance agencies for promo- 
tion; and its intimate relations with 
a large number of customers or patrons 
may be exploited by harrassed govern- 
ments for quick tax cash. We well 
know, and must combat, these perils, 
which are the penalty we pay for the 
recognition that our business is essen- 
tial to the community. 

The very fact that a utility is essen- 
tial has brought about an exchange of 
privileges by which the utility is re- 
lieved of certain wasteful competitive 
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conditions, and in return, surrenders 
itself to certain regulatory restrictions. 
The public gains in more and better 
service, and lower rates through eco- 
nomical operation of a public service 
by itself agreeing to regulation of com- 
petition. The utility company gains, 
if mot an assurance of, at least the 
right to stipulated earnings if it can 
get them, the state pledging its co- 
Operation to that end. If the state has 
been reluctant in giving more than the 
strict and narrow letter of that obliga- 
tory cooperation, possibly the utilities 
are somewhat to blame. 

We all know, I think, that years ago 
there was a tendency on the part of 
some public utility operating men to 
oppose many of the regulatory actions 
which were devised from time to time 
for their business. Certainly the mu- 
tual character of regulation both of 
and for the public utility has never 
been fully realized by either party. 

I think nobody will deny that in a 
country as big as ours, and with so 
many different sets of forces at play 
in it, there could not help being abuses 
of this regulatory spirit and not a few 
measures of doubtful wisdom. But 
the important fact is that now we can 
look back over a considerable period 
of years, during which the regulatory 
principle has had a chance to work 
itself out. Few, indeed, will fail or 
refuse to recognize the basic correct- 
ness of the principle, regardless of an 
occasional faulty application of it. 

The only sure method in dealing 
with any problem is to understand it; 
as they say in the schools, ‘a problem 
well stated is half solved.” I cannot 
avoid the conclusion that many, if not 
most, of the difficulties which beset 
the American nation and American 
business can be traced to faulty under- 
standing or imperfectly applied fun- 
damental principles. It is also my 
belief that the utilities’ side is begin- 
ning to be better understood. 

It will also have to be admitted, I 
think, in justice and fairness to our 
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regulatory friends that there has not 
always been the willing cooperation on 
the part of all utilities with the regu- 
latory spirit that there might have 
been, and now that I have been fair 
this way with the forces of regulation, 
I think it is also only fair to the utili- 
ties’ side of the question to state, 
which I do without any embarrass- 
ment whatever, that the regulatory 
spirit has, in its turn, often been either 
based on pure political expediency, or 
been even downright personally hos- 
tile. 

But the two points on which we 
should fix our attention are: first, that 
this is a time to look carefully at the 
pivotal points of our general economic 
structure, and, second, that there is a 
definite and modernly correct philoso- 
phy in the public utility method of 
organized, mutual dependence between 
the public and a business which serves 
it. 

By the terms of the contract be- 
tween the utility and the people, 
through the state as their joint repre- 
sentative, mutual obligations are as- 
sumed, and mutual benefits conferred. 
I suppose any such relationship would 
result in more or less strain, and those 
with which we are familiar are no ex- 
ception. 

In general, though, we can see, I 
believe, that if general economic dis- 
turbances of the past few years have 
been less destructive in the utility field 
than they have along certain other of 
the great industrial lines in this coun- 
try, it must be credited to something 
different in their nature, or in their 
relations with their patrons. .I mean 
here, of course, something deeply dif- 
ferent than customer good-will, as im- 
portant as that is in its place. 

The difference between a public 
utility and the usual form of business 
or industrial setup is all summed up 
in the very name by which our busi- 
ness is designated—a public utility. I 
think that continuous familiarity with 
that label should not dull in us, as 
public utility operators, the tremen- 
dous significance of its meaning. The 
public utility is a very advanced form 
of business and industrial thought. It 
stands for socialized industry in a very 
definite and precise and practical man- 
ner. It means that a concrete mechani- 
cal organization exists whereby the 
mutual dependence of a community 


upon a basic industry and the depend- 
ence of that industry upon a commu- 
nity can be effectively maintained. 

Mind you, I do not say that it works 
perfectly, but it works so well that we 
all know the principle is at least ap- 
proximately the right one. 

A utility company is designated by 
the state to conduct a needed or a 
necessary service to the public, and is 
induced to surrender its own facul- 
ties of warring on its business fellows 
by the assurance by the state that it 
will be allowed a fair profit within the 
public service field allocated to it, and 
reserved under state regulation for it. 

The utility company, as a matter of 
course, surrenders much of its inde- 
pendence as the price it pays for the 
privileges which the state deems it 
advisable to entrust to it. In most 
States it surrenders many usual com- 
mercial advantages in return for ex- 
clusive territory in which to market its 
commodity or sell its service. 

Viewed from the standards which 
have been applicable to investors in 
other industries, namely, that of large 
returns during times of abundance, the 
utility is indeed an underprivileged 
business undertaking. 

The chief aim of the regulation to 
which a utility submits in return for 
a questionable, but desirable monopoly, 
is to hold its profits down to a point 
which is generally agreed upon as 
reasonable. I submit to you gentle- 
men that the obligations which run 
mutually between the utility and the 
public, through the state, also demand 
that the utility’s earnings be held up to 
a reasonable and fair point, as well as 
down to a point. 

But, without any desire to complain, 
and with every respect in the world 
for our political friends through whom 
these mutual obligations between util- 
ity and public are consummated, I 
think it is a fact which our experience 
will attest, that the obligation down- 
ward is more fully and emphatically 
recognized than the compensatory ob- 
ligation upward. 

In other words, politically-minded 
people have a tremendous leverage on 
the utility. With this they can pro- 
cure political preferment, whereas the 
utility is without any counter powers 
except an appeal to the people direct, 
or the cumbersome and mutually irri- 
tating processes of litigation. 
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And now another heavy price jg 
being exacted of the utility due to its 
peculiar position which is the price 
of its comparative stability, namely, 
unwise and discriminatory taxation. 

The fact is that the utility these 
days has the same difficulty in making 
both ends meet—when it does make 
ends meet—that any business has in 
these extraordinary times. But the 
utilities have come nearer than almost 
any other industry to keeping a fair 
sort of employment support under 
the families depending upon them for 
a livelihood. It hasn’t been normal 
employment—we’ve had to spread out 
pretty thin what we had, to make it go 
around, but at least we have not 
dumped into the streets, or upon the 
community, whole communities of 
families. We have carried our losses 
ourselves, and we have borne well the 
burden of community support which 
economists now recognize as a major 
purpose of an industry. 

We readily admit that we have been 
able to carry on under adverse condi- 
tions up to the present time by reason 
of the peculiar conditions surrounding 
public utilities service, but the very 
fact that we have been able so to do 
tempts the tax hunters, for whom, of 
course, we all have certain sympathy. 
They are having their troubles, too, 
but there is a limit.to the burdens 
which we can safely carry. 

Against discriminatory taxes we all 
protest vigorously and against exces- 
sive taxes we are in the same rebellion 
as every business, every home owner, 
every farmer in the country. We all 
know how taxes in general, and special 
utility taxes in particular, work out in 
higher rates, and these work out in 
lessened consumption, or sales, and 
this, in its turn, works out again in 
higher rates, which in their turn, etc, 
which brings us to the point that if we 
are to avoid the back-breaking load in 
the form of additional taxes, we must 
help the legislators by having the pub- 
lic thoroughly understand the situation 


‘which is confronting us; bring to them 


the knowledge that additional & 
penses only mean higher rates and 
that we finally come to the point 
where, as stated before, additional ex 
penses, whether they be in the form 
of taxes or otherwise, increase the 
rates to a point where the utility can 
(Continued on page 214) 
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Affiliated Associations 


CANADIAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


How They Started and 
How They Have Grown 


By G. W. ALLEN 





HEN its annual con- 
vention takes place at 
Winnipeg, June 9 and 10, 
the Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion will round out twenty- 
five years of active service. 
Plans have been made to 
observe the event with an 
appropriate celebration. 
Three men—H. H. Pow- 
ell, then manager and 
owner of the Brantford, On- 
tario, Gas Company; the 
late A. W. Moore, former 
manager of the Woodstock Gas Com- 
pany, and first secretary-treasurer of 
the Association ; and John Keillor, then 
manager of the Hamilton Gas Com- 
pany, today gas engineer of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Electric Power and Gas 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver—met about Oc- 











Hugh McNair, president of the Canadian 
Gas Association 


Herewith is the fifth of a series of articles 
appearing in the “A. G. A. Monthly” giving 
an outline of the history and accomplishments 
of State and district utility associations which 
are affiliated with the American Gas Associ- 
ation. Work of these associations has proved 
of great value and a distinct contribution to the 
advancement of the gas industry. It is believed 
that this series will focus yet greater attention 
on the splendid records of these organizations. 


tober 1, 1907, and agreed to form the 
Association. Their efforts met with 
success, which materialized on Novem- 
ber 21, 1907, when a group of repre- 
sentative gas men assembled at the 
King Edward Hotel, Toronto. Here 
the Canadian Gas Association was 
formally launched and officers elected. 
In its issue of December 9, 1907, 
the American Gas Light Journal had 
this to say about that first meeting: 
“We are indebted to a special corre- 
spondent for the following interesting 
budget: A largely attended meeting of 
the representatives of Canadian gas 
companies was held in the King Ed- 
ward Hotel, Toronto, Thursday, No- 
vember 21, for the purpose of form- 
ing a Canadian Gas Association. It 
has been felt for a long time that an 
Association of purely Canadian gas 
companies would be a great benefit 
to the industry in this country, and 
. it was decided to try to bring 
these different ones together so as to 
foster friendly intercourse and pro- 
mote commercial interests of mem- 
bers engaged in the business in the 
Dominion of Canada. The Hon. Wil- 
liam Gibson, president of the Hamil- 
ton Gas Company, was called to the 
chair, and, in a speech describing the 
object of the Association, impressed 


upon those present the ne- 
cessity of having an Asso- 
ciation with a membership 
representative of the whole 
gas industry in Canada. If 
the first meeting is any 
criterion of the success of 
the Association it will in- 
deed be a grand one. As an 
initial meeting where so 
much preliminary work had 
to be dealt with and ques- 
tions regarding organization 
thrashed out, it certainly 
gave great encouragement to the ones 
who had started the work. Letters 
were read from those unavoidably ab- 
sent and their hearty cooperation in 
every instance was expressed. . . . On 
nominations being called for, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Mr. H. H. Powell, Brantford; First 
Vice-President, Mr. J. S. Norris, Mon- 
treal; Second Vice-President, Mr. J. 











The late H. H. Powell, first president of 
the Canadian Gas Association 
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Keillor, Hamilton ; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Mr. A. W. Moore; Executive 
Committee, Messrs. Charles Forbes, 
J. C. Hay, W. C. Kennedy, W. H. 
Pearson, Jr., and J. Philip. A very 
successful inaugural meeting was ter- 
minated in a hearty vote of thanks to 
the Chairman.” 

In December, 1907, an Executive 
Committee drew up a constitution and 
by-laws and this action was followed 
by the first annual convention of the 
Association, which is described as fol- 
lows in the Journal of Gas Lighting, 
England, Vol. 103, July 21, 1908: 

“In the Journal for the 24th of 
December last, the formation of the 
Canadian Gas Association was an- 
nounced. The first annual meeting 
was held in the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, on the 26th ult., under the 
presidency of Mr. H. H. Powell, of 
Brantford, who was supported by the 
Vice-Presidents (Messrs. J. S. Norris 
and J. Keillor) and the members of 
the Executive Committee. There was 
an attendance of sixty—more than 
twice the number expected. 

“The first business was the reading 
of the minutes of the organization 
meeting and the respective reports of 
the Committee and of the Secretary 
and Treasurer, Mr. A. W. Moore, 
who, owing to illness, was unable to 
be present. These having been dis- 
posed of, the Committee on Nomina- 
tions presented their recommendations 





]. B. McNary, Hamilton, Ontario, president 
of the Association's official journal, and a 
staunch supporter of the C. G. A. activities 


Arthur Hewitt, for several years president 

of the Canadian Gas Association, also at 

this time vice-president of the American 

Gas Association, who has done much to- 

ward making the Canadian Association a 
success 


for office-bearers for the ensuing year; 
and the following were duly elected: 

“Honorary President, Mr. H. H. 
Powell, of Brantford. 

“President, Mr. J. C. Hay, of Lis- 
towel. 

“First Vice-President, Mr. J. S. Nor- 
ris, of Montreal. 

“Second Vice-President, Mr. W. H. 
Pearson, Jr., of Toronto. 

“Treasurer and Secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Moore, of Woodstock. 

“Executive Committee, Messrs. E. 
J. Philip, C. Forbes, J. Keillor, C. P. 
King, and P. S. Coates. 

“The President then proceeded to 
deliver his Inaugural Address, in the 
course of which he dealt with several 
matters that are now occupying the at- 
tention of gas managers both in the 
Dominion and in the United States. 
An interesting paper on ‘Coal Tar and 
Ammonia’ was read by Mr. J. Keil- 
lor, of Hamilton. It led to a brisk 
discussion, which ended in a resolu- 
tion recommending the executive ofh- 
cers of the Association to continue 
their efforts to prevail upon the Do- 
minion Government to remove the 
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duty on coal coming into Canada for 
gas-making purposes, and to put a 
duty on residual products. This 
brought the morning sitting to a close. 
In the mid-day interval, the members 
paid a visit to Hiawatha Island, to 
enjoy the hospitality of the second 
Vice-President, in the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club. 

“On the resumption of the pro- 
ceedings in the afternoon, the first 
paper read was by Mr. W. H. Pearson, 
Jt. (whose father was, unfortunately, 
unable to be present), on ‘Producer- 
Gas Fired Benches’; and it led to a 
good discussion. Mr. J. C. Forbes 
followed with one on ‘Gas Appli- 
ances’; and he was succeeded by Mr. 
E. J. Philip, who discoursed on ‘Pro- 
ducer Gas for Power Purposes.’ While 
the author expressed an opinion in 
favor of producer-gas plants for driv- 
ing engines of more than 50 hp., he 
was not at all enthusiastic about their 
utility for smaller motors. This view 
was shared by many of the speakers. 
A paper on ‘Experiences with Cana- 
dian Coal’ was read, in the absence of 
the author, by the Secretary pro tem. 
(Mr. F. Burnett) ; but it did not give 
rise to any discussion. The last item 
on the program was a contribution by 


G. W. Allen, secretary-treasurer of the 

Canadian Gas Association, also director, 

Laboratory Approval Division, C. G. A, 

and editor of the Association's official pub- 
lication 
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A typical Canadian Gas Association convention group 


Mr. L. S. Bigelow, on “The Commer- 
cial Side of the Industry.’ 

“The evening was enjoyably spent 
at Scarboro’ Beach. The visit was paid 
at the invitation of the Consumers’ Gas 
Company and the Economical Gas Ap- 
paratus Construction Company, who 
were the hosts of the Association dur- 
ing the meeting. The next morning 
an inspection was made of the manu- 
facturing station of the Company, 
where considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the plant (in the arrange- 
ment of which manual labor is to a 
large extent dispensed with), and 
subsequently of the new works, which 
are now approaching completion. They 
were designed by Mr. W. H. Pearson, 
Sr., and his staff of engineers, and 
have been constructed, under the su- 
pervision of Mr. W. H. Pearson, Jr., 
by Mr. G. A. Bronder. Thus ended a 
very successful and profitable meeting. 

Among those present at this session 
was A. Gordon King, service engineer 
of the American Gas Association, for- 
metly with the Consumers Gas Com- 
pany, Toronto, and a charter member 
of the Canadian Gas Association. 

From that beginning the Canadian 
Gas Association has grown into a na- 
tional organization similar in character, 
though smaller, to the American Gas 
Association, having for its aims the 
same objectives and principles as the 
latter body. It has been successful in 
the promotion and advancement of 
scientific and practical knowledge re- 
lating to the construction and manage- 
ment of gas works and the manu- 
facture, distribution and consumption 
of gas. It has firmly established 
and maintained a spirit of fraternity 


* Deceased. 


throughout the Canadian gas industry. 

Because the Canadian association 
has lived up to its ideals it has been a 
strong factor in the advancement of 
the gas industry in Canada; today that 
industry has never been in a more en- 
couraging position and the association 
itself has never been more prosperous 
in finances and number of members. 

The association has had a succession 
of unusually interesting and instruc- 
tive conventions, one of its most suc- 
cessful meetings being that held in 
Toronto in September, 1912, in con- 
junction with the Michigan Gas Asso- 
ciation. Glen Chamberlain was presi- 
dent of the Michigan association at 
that time. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
association has had only three perma- 
nent secretaries during its twenty-five 
years. These were: A. W. Moore of 
Woodstock, who was succeeded in 
1910 by John Keillor and that office 
is filled today by George W. Allen, of 
Toronto, who, except for a few months, 
has held the position since 1916. 

The Canadian association affiliated 
with the American Gas Association in 
March, 1919, and in January, 1927, 
entered into a mutual agreement to 
adopt the standards of appliance and 
equipment requirements in Canada as 
established in the United States by the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory. This 
arrangement has resulted in bringing 
about many improvements in the man- 
ufacture of safe and efficient appli- 
ances in Canada and has proved of 
much value to the industry in general. 
Incidentally, it has assisted the Ameri- 
can body in bringing about continent- 
wide standards of practice in this con- 
nection. The Canadian association now 
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has its own laboratory approval divi- 
sion under the direction of Mr. Allen 
and extends approval to manufac- 
turers who meet the safety and per- 
formance requirements of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Laboratory. It 
issues a list of approved appliances 
every three months. 

The Canadian association has repre- 
sentatives on each of the sections of 
the American Gas Association and 
Arthur Hewitt, of Toronto, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, also 
is vice-president of the American Gas 
Association. 

The association maintains a library 
and publishes an official organ—ZInter- 
colonial Gas Journal of Canada, which 
was established in 1908. 

In the order of their appointment 
the following prominent Canadian gas 
men have served as president of their 
organization since its establishment a 
quarter of a century ago: 

1907-1908—*H. H. Powell, presi- 
dent and manager, Brantford Gas Co., 
Brantford, Ontario. 

1908-1909—*]. B. Hay, president, 
Listowel Gas Company, Listowel, On- 
tario. 

1909-1910—J. S. Norris, manager 
and secretary-treasurer, Montreal Light, 
Heat & Power Company, Montreal, 
Que. 

1910-1913—-Arthur Hewitt, general 
manager, Consumers’ Gas Co., of To- 
ronto. 

1913-1914—A. A. Dion, general 
manager, Ottawa Gas Company, Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

1914-1915—Howard Mann, engi- 
neer, Montreal Light, Heat & Power 
Company, Montreal, Que. 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Affiliated Association Activities 


Mid-West Gas Association 


E. DER- 
@ WENT, 
vice-president, Geo. 
D. Roper Corpora- 
tion, Rockford, IIl., 
was elected presi- 
dent of the Mid- 
West Gas Associa- 
tion at its twenty- 
seventh annual 
convention held in 
St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, April il to 
13. Mr. Derwent 
succeeds John K. 
Swanson of Minneapolis. 

Other officers elected were: R. L. Klar, 
Des Moines, first vice-president; C. T. 
Williams, Sioux City, second vice-presi- 
dent and R. B. Searing, Sioux City, re- 
elected as secretary-treasurer. 

New members named to the executive 
council were: R. L. Schacht, Lincoln, 
Neb.; N. J. Roberts, Buffalo, N. Y.; S. D. 
Whiteman, Sioux Falls, S. D. and George 
Lynch, Fargo. 


W. E. Derwent 


Canadian Gas Association 


T is said that “straws tell which way 

the wind blows,” and if indications 
can be taken as straws, then the success 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary convention 
of the Canadian Gas Association to be 
held at the Fort Garry Hotel in Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, June 9 and 10, is assured. 
Word from as far east as Nova Scotia, 
and as far west as the Pacific assures the 
Winnipeg meeting of a real delegation of 
gas men next month, all of which is en- 
couraging. 

The Canadian Gas Association public- 
ity campaign is also receiving its share 
of commendation, for hardly a week 
passes without some interesting item 
about the coming meeting reaching the 
desks of members and friends of the or- 
ganization. 

The Papers Committee is to be congrat- 
ulated on the fine list of papers arranged 
to date, and, while the list is not quite 
complete, sufficient information is at hand 
to indicate that the program will be up 
to the usual high standard of excellence. 

The tentative program lists the follow- 
ing timely subjects: 

“Carbonization by Electricity,” by Col. 
C. F. Hirshfeld, Chief of Research, De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“History of Gas Manufacture in Win- 
nipeg,” by Harry Dunderdale, Superin- 
tendent of Gas Production, Winnipeg 
Electric Co., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

“Sewage Methane Gas,” by R. O. 
Wynne-Roberts, C.E., Toronto, Ont. 

“A New Development in the Water- 
less Type of Gas Holder,” by John 
L. Murray, Gas Engineer, Cumberland 











Southern Gas Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


May 3, 4 and 5, 1932. 


National Fire Protection Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
May 10 to 12, 1932. 


American Gas Association, 
Natural Gas Department, 
Mayo Hotel, 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
May 9, 10 and 11, 1932. 


Chamber of Commerce of United 
States, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
May 16 to 20, 1932. 


A. G. A. Metropolitan Regional Gas 
Sales Conference, 
Lake Mohonk Mountain House, 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


May 24, 25 and 26, 1932. 


Deutscher Verein von Gas-und Was- 
serfachmannern, 
Essen, Germany. 


May 30, 1932. 


American Gas Association Execu- 
tive Conference, 
Traymore Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 3 and 4, 1932. 








Convention Calendar 





National Electric Light Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 5 to 10, 1932. 


Institution of Gas Engineers, 
General Meeting, 
London, England. 


June 7, 8 and 9, 1932. 


Canadian Gas Association, 
Fort Garry Hotel, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


June 9 and 10, 1932. 


Public Utilities Advertising Asso- 
ciation, 
New York, N. Y. 
June 19 to 23, 1932. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association, 
Del Monte, Calif., 


August 24 to 26, 1932. 


American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
October 10 to 14, 1932. 


Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Annual Research Meeting, 
London, England. 
November 1 and 2, 1932. 




















County Power & Light Co., Biddeford, 
Maine. 

“The Use of Gas for the Ignition of 
Oil and Coal Fuels,” by Roy Soderlind, 
Combustion Engineer, Ottawa Gas Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ontario. 

“Making Calcium Carbide and Acety- 
lene in Large Quantities at Shawinigan 
Falls, Quebec,” by Nominee of the Shaw- 
inigan Chemicals, Limited, Shawinigan, 
Que. 

“Belleville Gas Works,” by R. O. 
Wynne-Roberts, C. E., Toronto. 

“Gas Sales in Winnipeg,” by F. W. 
Satchwill, Winnipeg Electric Company, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

“Gas Leaks and Supporting Mains Over 
Other Cuts,” by D. O. Wing, Asst. Supt., 
Gas Distribution, Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Con., Montreal, Que. 

“Copper Service Pipes,” by Nominee 
of the Mueller, Limited, Sarnia, Ontario. 

An opportunity will be afforded dele- 
gates to inspect the large coking plant 
of the Winnipeg Electric Company. 
Other side trips will be available. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary dinner promises 
to be a unique function. Efforts are 


being made to interest gas men from the 
Mid-Western United States to attend the 
convention, and a large delegation is 
looked for from the Eastern States. Spe- 
cial fares on the certificate plan have 
been extended by almost all railroads. A 
part-way boat trip can also be arranged 
from Sarnia, Ontario, to Port Arthur, or 
from Port McNichol, Ontario, and Port 
Arthur. Transportation and reservation 
information can be secured from G. W. 
Allen, Secretary, Canadian Gas Associa- 
tion, 21 Astley Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





Maryland Utilities Association 


HE tenth annual meeting of The 

Maryland Utilities Association was 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, Balti- 
more, Md., April 8, 1932, with a regis- 
tration in excess of 300 members. 

Since the Maryland Association is com 
posed of electric, gas and transportation 
company members, the morning session 
was devoted to separate meetings of the 
three groups. 

The program of the gas group, undef 
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the chairmanship of D. D. Ransdell, of 
the Washington Gas Light Company, 
opened with a talk on “Sales” by L. M. 
Holmes of Hagerstown, Md. Other speak- 
ers were T. B. Hopper of Washington, 
D. C., who delivered a remarkable paper 
on “The Use of Heavy Oil as an Enricher 
for Blue Gas, with Especial Reference to 
Final Enrichment with Natural Gas,” and 
Seward Abbott of the Electrolux Sales, 
Inc., of Evansville, Ind., who spoke on 
the topic, “The Status of Gas Refrigera- 
tion.” 

An attractive and diversified program 
was offered at the general session held in 
the afternoon. T. E. Roach of the Na- 
tional Electric Power Co., of New York, 
N. Y., presented a comprehensive review 
of the trade and dealer relation prob- 
lems in his address ‘Cooperation Be- 
tween Utilities and Dealers in Retail 
Sales of Gas and Electric Appliances.” 
“Research in Law” was the subject cov- 
ered by Dr. W. W. Cook, Johns Hopkins 
University, in his paper “Law in the 
Spotlight” and Charles M. Ripley of the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
gave an entertaining, as well as enlight- 
ening, talk on “New Tools for the New 
Age.” 

The entertainment features of the meet- 
ing consisted of sightseeing trips and 
theatre parties for the ladies in the after- 
noon; and a dinner dance in the evening, 
those in attendance having the added 
pleasure of hearing inspirational ad- 
dresses by David C. Winebrenner, III, 
Secretary of State of Maryland, and How- 
ard W. Jackson, Mayor of Baltimore. 

F. A. Mitchell, chairman, and the other 
members of the Program Committee are 
to be congratulated for providing such an 
informative schedule for a one-day ses- 
sion. 

At the business meeting the following 
officers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, F. A. Mitchell, 
Eastern Shore Public Service Co., Salis- 
bury, Md.; vice-president, W. A. Tobias, 
Hagerstown Light & Heat Co., Hagers- 
town, Md.; treasurer, G. P. Mangan, Po- 
tomac Electric Power Co., Washington, 
D. C., and secretary, D. E. Kinnear, 
United Railways & Electric Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Directors—M. J. O'Connell, F. A. Alex- 
ander, R. F. Bonsal, Adrian Hughes, Jr., 
C. H. Leatham and R. H. Dalgleish. 


Illinois Public Utilities 
Association 


N February 1, the Illinois Gas, IIli- 

nois State Electric, and Illinois 
Electric Railways associations ceased oper- 
ation as separate organizations and are 
now being operated as the Illinois Pub- 
lic Utilities Association with headquar- 
ters at 617 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, 111. The Executive Commit- 
tee consists of A. B. Mackie, chairman; 
Marshall E. Sampsell, vice-chairman; J. 


R. Blackhall, secretary; G. W. Welsh, 
treasurer; Adam Gschwindt, J. E. John- 
son, John G. Learned, R. B. MacDonald, 
B. J. Mullaney and G. A. Richardson. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


TE twenty-first 
annual conven- 
tion of the New 
Jersey Gas Asso- 
ciation was held at 
Newark, New Jer- 
sey, on Wednesday, 
March 30. The his- 
tory, current trends 
and future prog- 
ress of the gas in- 
dustry were dis- 
cussed in the pres- 
ence of more than 
500 delegates. 

The members of the Association were 
welcomed to Newark by the Mayor, Je- 
rome T. Congleton, and by Thomas N. 
McCarter, president of Public Service 
Corporation. 

Louis Stoecker, president of the asso- 
ciation, in his opening address reviewed 
the committee activities during the year. 

This was followed by an address by 
Alexander Forward, managing director of 
the American Gas Association who 
stressed the high standards of modern 
gas appliances. 

Harry Ellis, of Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, described to the as- 
sociation the problems encountered in 
laying two sixteen-inch gas mains under 
the Passaic River, thirty-eight feet below 
water level. 

The home service activities of the 
Hartford Gas Company were discussed 
by Mrs. Arra Mixter. 

The morning session was concluded 
with an address on customer relations by 
Morse DellPlain, president of the North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Company. Mr. 
DellPlain effectively pointed out the re- 
lation between scientific merchandising 
and new business policies, including rate 
making, and customer good will. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with an address on “Water Heater Pro- 
motion,” by C. E. Bartlett, president of 
The Bartlett Company, in which he 
stressed the need for an adequate study 
of the water heating phase of the gas 
business. 

A McCarter Medal was presented by 
the late A. J. Van Brunt to J. J. Margi- 
cian, an employee of Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company, for reviving 
by the prone pressure method a house- 
holder overcome by gas. 

H. P. Morehouse, chairman of the as- 
sociation’s Industrial and House Heating 
Committee, told the members of a house 
heating sales engineers’ manual prepared 
by his committee during the year. 

Eugene D. Milener, industrial research 
representative of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, described the application of gas 


John D. Alden 
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to ceramics and to air conditioning of 
domestic and commercial buildings. “The 
Operating Man’s Interest in Sales Re- 
sults” was the title of an address by 
G. E. Whitwell, vice-president of Phila- 
delphia Electric Company. Mr. Whit- 
well forcefully discussed the interdepend- 
ence of all departments of the gas com- 
pany and particularly stressed the essen- 
tials of scientific salesmanship. 

The afternoon session was concluded 
with an address by Dr. W. T. Read of 
Rutgers University, who described the 
progress made by the New Jersey Gas 
Association Fellowship for Gas Research 
at Rutgers University. 

The following officers were elected for 
the 1932-33 Association Year: 

President, J. D. Alden, Jersey Central 
Power and Light Company; first vice- 
president, F. A. Lydecker, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company; second 
vice-president, E. J. Menerey, Peoples 
Gas Company; and secretary-treasurer, 
Herbert E. Cliff, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company. 


Southern Conference 
To Open May 3 


T= fifth annual Southern Regional 

Sales Conference, jointly sponsored 
by the Southern Gas Association and the 
American Gas Association, will take 
place at the Hotel Monte Leone, New 
Orleans, May 3, 4 and 5. Conference 
sessions will take place each afternoon 
and prominent sales executives will give 
the benefit of their experience in pro- 
moting gas sales in domestic, commercial 
and industrial fields. 


Below is the tentative program: 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 3, 1932 
2:30 P.M. 


Promoting Central Plant Heating, C. P. Bal- 
sam, Washington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, . 

Automatic Controls for Power Boilers, L. S. 
Regan, Webster Engineering Co., Tulsa, 
Okla. { 


Controls for House Heating Equipment, J. F. 
Orr, United Gas System, Houston, Texas. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 4, 1932 
2:30 P.M. 


Selling Gas to Laundries, Louis Hill Hungate, 
i: Memphis Power & Light Co., Memphis, 
enn. sia 
Selling Gas Water Heating to Apartments, W. 
A. Hudson, Birmingham Gas Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
What’s Ahead for Gas Refrigeration, R. F. 
Calloway, Faraday Refrigerator Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 5, 1932 
2:30 P.M. 


Burning Gas in Large Power Plants, H. R. 
Pearson, Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

What Air Conditioning Will Mean to the Gas 
Industry, Eugene D. Milener, American Gas 
Association, New York, N. Y. 

Symposium on Employee Sales Campaigns, E. 
G. Peabody, Baton Rouge Electric Co., 
Baton Rouge, La. C. E. Dougherty, Chat- 
tanooga Gas Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Ninth Metropolitan Regional Gas Sales 
Conference Opens May 24 at Lake Mohonk 


LANS and reservations should be 

made now to attend the Ninth Metro- 
politan Regional Gas Sales Conference 
which will open at 8 P.M., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, Tuesday, May 24 and close at 
Noon, Thursday, May 26. 

The program, will be found full of im- 
portant addresses by authoritative speakers 
and has been arranged for the two evening 
and two morning sessions. Afternoons 
will be left open for personal discussion of 
those present, or for recreation. 

Hotel rates, special for the conference, 
will be as follows: American plan, room 
without bath, $7 per day per person; room 
with private bath $9; room with bath 
shared by two persons, $8 per day per 
person. To enjoy these reduced rates dele- 
gates are expected to arrive on or before 
Tuesday afternoon, May 24 and leave after 
Noon on Thursday, May 26. 

Although the usual sports and recreation 
will be possible to all those in attendance 
no trophies are being arranged for the 
present year and there will be no registra- 
tion fee. 

For those who come by train, transpor- 
tation is via New York Central Railroad 
to Poughkeepsie where autos, upon request, 
transfer guests from the station to Mohonk 
at a charge of $6 round trip. Delegates 
coming by train should arrive at Pough- 
keepsie not later than 4 P.M., Eastern 
Standard Time, Tuesday, May 24. 

For those who come by auto, transporta- 
tion from Mountain Rest, where guests’ 
cars are stored, to Mohonk is 50 cents. 
Garage charges $1 per day at Mountain 
Rest. Many excellent roads lead to New 
Paltz, New York, the nearest town. 

Hotel reservations should be mailed di- 
rectly to Lake Mohonk Mountain House, 
not to the American Gas Association Head- 
quarters. All room reservation requests 
will be filled by Lake Mohonk in the order 
of their receipt. 

Following is the Tentative Program of 
the Conference: 


FIRST MEETING 
Tuespay, May 24, 1932, 8:00 P.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 


Opening Remarks—H. P. J. Steinmetz, 
Chairman, Public Service Electric & Gas 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

Future Gas Sales Developments—Walter 
Beckjord, Vice-Chairman, Commercial Sec- 
tion, A. G. A., Boston, Mass. 

The Business Outlook—Thos. F. Wood- 
lock, Wall Street Journal, New York, N. Y. 


Gas Appliance Merchandising From the 
Merchant's View point—Speaker to be an- 
announced. 


SECOND MEETING 
WEDNESDAY, May 25, 1932, 10:00 A.M. 


Symposium—The Industry's Sales Prob- 
lems From the Manufacturer's View point— 
Frank Roberts, Standard Gas Equipment 
Corp., Baltimore, Md.; Lyle C. Harvey, 
Bryant Heater & Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Scott Fowler, Lovekin Water 
Heater Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Refrigeration Sales on the 1932 Firing 
Line Retail—F. G. Roberts, Jr., Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W holesale—P. A. Carroll, Consolidated 
Gas Co. of N. Y., New York, N. Y. 


THIRD MEETING 
WEDNESDAY, May 25, 1932, 8:00 P.M. 
Comparison of Gas and Electricity for 
Cooking and Water Heating—Dr. F. E. 
Vandaveer, A. G. A. Testing Laboratory, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Advertising to Surmount Domestic Com- 
petition—H. C. Wilson, Howard C. Wil- 
son Associates, Hartford, Conn. 


FOURTH MEETING 
THurRSDAY, May 26, 1932, 10:00 A.M. 

Address—Morse DellPlain, Northern In- 
diana Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Developing Water Heating Sales—A. M. 
Anderson, Westchester Lighting Co., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. 

Organizing for Better Servicing—C. E. 
Muehlburg, Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y., 
New York, N. Y.; Hugh Cuthrell, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Gas Company Invites 


All To “Old Home Week” 


Jacob B. Jones, manager, The Bridge- 
ton Gas Light Company, Bridgeton, 
N. J., again has “gone to bat” for the 
home team. In a newspaper adver- 
tisement, the Bridgeton Gas Light 
Company last month volunteered to 
pay the cost of telegrams forwarded 
from the Bridgeton office to friends 
inviting them to join in an “old home 
week,” which was held the middle of 
April. 


Canadian Gas Association 
(Continued from page 209) 

1915-1916—R. A. Wallace, super- 
intendent, Gas Department, Quebec 
Power Co., Quebec. 

1916-1917—J. P. King, manager, 
Stratford Gas Company, Stratford, 
Ont. 

1917-1918—J. M. H. Young, su- 
perintendent, City Gas Company, Lon- 
don, Ontario. 

1918-1919—C. C. Folger, general 
manager, Public Utilities Commission, 
Kingston, Ont. 

1919-1920—V. S. McIntyre, man- 
ager, Public Utilities Commission, 
Kitchener, Ont. 

1920-1922—-C. S. Bagg, secretary- 
treasurer, Montreal Light, Heat & 
Power Company, Montreal, Que. 

1922-1923—Colonel D. R. Street, 
general manager, Ottawa Gas Com- 
pany, Ottawa, Ont. 

1923-1924—C. A. Jefferis, works 
superintendent, Consumers’ Gas Co, 
of Toronto. 

1924-1925—E. R. Hamilton, super- 
intendent, Gas Department, Nova 
Scotia Tramways and Power Co., Hal- 
ifax, N. S. 

1925-1926—Major J. J. Hum- 
phreys, engineer, gas manufacture, 
Montreal Light, Heat & Power Con., 
Montreal, Que. 

1926-1927—-*John J. Armstrong, 
secretary, Consumers’ Gas Co. of To- 
ronto. 

1927-1928—-*P. V. Byrnes, then 
president, United Gas & Fuel Co., of 
Hamilton, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

1928-1929—Frank Elcock, superin- 
tendent, Ottawa Gas Company, Ot 
tawa, Ontario. 

1929-1930—K. L. Dawson, supet- 
intendent, Gas Department, Nova 
Scotia Light & Power Co., Halifax, 
N. S. 

1930-1931—A. T. Leavitt, vice- 
president, Hamilton By-Product Coke 
Ovens, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. 

1931-1932—-Hugh McNair, man- 
ager, Gas Utility, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 


* Deceased. 
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Design of Combustion Spaces 
For High Temperature Gas Furnaces’ 


AS the use of gas for industrial heat- 
ing purposes continues to increase, 
more attention is directed toward the 
fundamentals of furnace design. Each 
new heating process generally requires a 
different type, size, or shape of furnace 
from that previously in use. Some appli- 
cations have required years- of study and 
the expenditure of thousands of dollars 
before a satisfactory furnace could be 
developed. Examples of this development 
are the perfection of forge furnaces 
which will operate without the produc- 
tion of detrimental scale on the material 
heated, and of carburizing furnaces which 
use gas as the carburizing medium. 

One of the most important parts of a 
gas furnace is the chamber or space in 
which combustion of the gas takes place. 
Such chambers may vary in size from a 
fraction of a cubic foot such as jewelry 
or dentists’ furnaces, to several thousand 
cubic feet such as in a big metal melt- 
ing furnace or a large ceramic tunnel 
kiln. It is therefore obviously impos- 
sible to discuss all these various types of 
combustion chambers in a short paper. 
Consequently, this discussion will be lim- 
ited to general factors which must be 
considered in designing the combustion 
space of gas furnaces, with a few refer- 
ences to specific types. 

The first factors to be considered are 
the physical characteristics of the gas to 
be used. They consist of: 1. Ignition 
velocity or speed of combustion; 2. Flame 
temperature; 3. Luminosity of the gas; 
4. Specific gravity; 5. Heating value. 
The effect of the above characteristics on 
combustion space may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: Ignition velocity lim- 
its the rate at which an air-gas mixture 
may flow through a burner without either 
flashing back or blowing off and has a 
material effect on the port area of the 
burner used. Knowledge of flame tem- 
perature is essential where high tempera- 
tures are required. Luminosity of the 
gas determines to some extent the radiant 
heat transmitted to the material being 
heated. High luminosity is very desir- 
able in certain applications. Specific 
gtavity as well as pressure of the gas 
governs the amount of primary air in- 
jected in atmospheric burners and orifice 
sizes for any burner cannot be accurately 
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determined without such knowledge. 
Heating value per cubic foot of gas is 
essential in determining the amount of 
gas to be burned, size of piping, type of 
burners, etc. All the above factors must 
be known in order to select the burners 
and orifices to be used, which in turn 
fixes the size of the combustion chamber. 

It is next necessary to know the tem- 
perature range within which the furnace 
is to operate and the kind of work to be 
done. These two factors determine the 
method of applying the heat. 

Generally speaking, furnace tempera- 
tures are divided into a low and high 
temperature range. The dividing line is 
about 1000° F. In the low-temperature 
range the atmospheric Bunsen-type burner 
is most widely used. Gas at pressures up 
to about 8 ounces is used to inspirate 
into the burner part of the air required 
for combustion. The additional air, 
called secondary air, has to be supplied 
around the burner ports to insure com- 
plete combustion. 

When designing a combustion space 
for a furnace operating in the low- 
temperature range, it is generally neces- 
sary to consider heat distribution as well 
as complete combustion. Secondary air 
in excess of the amount needed for com- 
plete combustion is practically always 
permitted. In so doing a more uniform 
heating is usually obtained and complete 
combustion insured. However, a balance 
has to be made between heating efficiency 
and the amount of excess air. The com- 
bustion space must be so designed that 


the flame from the burners will not im- 
pinge upon surfaces to such an extent 
that too great a proportion of the gas is 
cooled below its ignition temperature. In 
a great many installations in this tem- 
perature range the working chamber and 
the combustion space are one compart- 
ment. Baffles may be arranged so that 
uniform heating can be accomplished. In- 
direct heating, that is, where the gas is 
burned outside of the working chamber, 
is often employed in which case premixed 
gas and air can be utilized conveniently. 

Combustion space design for the high- 
temperature range (above 1000° F.) is 
more involved than in the lower range. 
It is necessary to know the type of fur- 
nace to be employed, whether the work 
to be heated must have a certain atmos- 
phere and whether it is necessary to 
change it during operation, also whether 
direct firing, indirect firing, or a muffle 
is to be used. It is then necessary to 
determine the type of burners to be 
employed and the kind of mixing system 
to be used. In this temperature range 
air and gas are almost always premixed 
before being delivered to the burners, 
although they may be conveyed sepa- 
rately to the burners in the correct pro- 
portions, mixing taking place at the 
burner. If a burner utilizes a refractory 
tunnel or a refractory bed, as for ex- 
ample in the Surface Combustion impact 
burner, the required combustion space is 
generally less per unit of gas input, as 
the flame is shorter, than for a burner 
not using a tunnel or a nozzle mixing 
burner. 

In referring to space for combustion, 
it is necessary at the same time to men- 
tion the type of furnace, for this space 
is not always a separate part of the ap- 
pliance. For instance, with a pot type 
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of furnace employing only side firing the 
space around the sides of the pot may be 
called the combustion space. This is 
especially true of cyanide pots. The 
space underneath the pot is utilized only 
as a drain in case breakage occurs. With 
soft metal pots, some are fired exclusively 
under the metal containers instead of 
around the sides. In such cases the total 
bottom and side area might be classified 
as the combustion space. If the heat is 
applied beneath the hearth or some other 
support holding the work, the gas should 
be completely burned before it starts its 
travel up into the working chamber. This 
space under the hearth would be called 
the combustion space. However, if arch 
or overhead firing is used alone or in 
conjunction with under firing, the com- 
bustion space is then a part of the work- 
ing chamber. It is necessary in such 
cases to use as many burners as are neces- 
sary to secure uniform arch heating. The 
arch should be high enough to eliminate 
any sweeping action of the flame upon 
the work to be heated and of such a 
radius that the reflected heat will com- 
pletely and uniformly strike the charge. 

If a muffle is employed in which the 
load is heated, the space under the muffle 
should be considered the combustion 
space for under firing, and the space over 
the muffle if over firing is used. There 
are a few cases where the combustion 
chamber is built separate from the fur- 
nace proper and the products of combus- 
tion conducted to the working chamber. 
In these furnaces the combustion space 
is relatively easy to design. In all of the 
above cases it has been assumed that a 
characteristic non-luminous flame is 
used. If a luminous flame is employed, 
different conditions might exist in which 
case the combustion chamber would have 
to be changed. 

The primary purpose of a combustion 
space is to provide capacity in which the 
delivered air-gas mixture may burn with 
the maximum liberation of useful heat. 
However, there are other considerations 
that are very important. These are heat 
distribution, maximum efficiency, ease 
of operation and minimum investment. 
It is generally advisable to use as many 
burners as possible to get the desired 
heat distribution. This has to be bal- 
anced against cost. To insure a burner’s 
accomplishing even distribution and oper- 
ating at maximum efficiency, it is neces- 
sary generally to place it far enough 
away from the hearth or effective heating 
surface to allow the hot gases to diffuse 
and yet not place the burner so far away 
that the combustion space is unneces- 
sarily large, thus increasing radiation 
losses. Provisions should be made for 
the complete burning of the gas before 
it is directed to the place where it is to 
liberate most of its heat. 

The question then arises as to how 
much heat can be liberated with complete 
combustion in a given space. If the 
amount of heat in B.t.u. per hour that 
can be liberated (with complete com- 
bustion) per cubic foot of combustion 


space is used as a standard for making 
this comparison, figures may be found 
in literature varying from 14,000 to 
50,000 B.t.u. per cu.ft. of combustion 
space. 

Because of this large variation and 
realizing the need for more definite in- 
formation on this subject, the Committee 
on Industrial Gas Research of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association has sponsored an in- 
vestigation to determine the Fundamen- 
tals of Combustion Space Requirements 
in High Temperature Furnaces. This 
work is being conducted at the Main 
Testing Laboratory of the American Gas 
Association located in Cleveland. Pre- 
liminary results obtained to date are 
rather interesting but cannot be regarded 
as being conclusive. In the furnace now 
being tested 70,000 B.t.u. per cu.ft. of 
combustion space has been completely 
burned with a temperature of around 
2300° F. Although this is in no way an 
established limit, it serves to indicate the 
relatively high input possible to obtain 
with gas as a fuel. Unquestionably the 
allowable B.t.u. input will vary as the 
shape, the load, and the temperature em- 
ployed are changed. 

Another factor that is closely allied 
to combustion space design is the size 
and location of the flue. It is necessary 
to have the flue so designed as to have 
a slight pressure at the working level 
when the furnace is operating at its 
minimum working rating. This will in- 
sure a pressure throughout the working 
range of the furnace. When a furnace is 
operating under pressure, air which might 
have a detrimental effect on the materials 
being heated, cannot leak into the work- 
ing chamber. Although the pressure in 
the furnace will vary at different levels, 
it is only necessary to insure a pressure 
at the working level of about 0.01 inch 
of water column. The location of the 
flue has a very important effect upon 
the combustion space. It is necessary to 
so place the flue that the flame from the 
burners will not have its natural course 
diverted by the draft within the furnace 
or part of the flame may by-pass toward 
the flue, causing incomplete combustion, 
as well as poor heat distribution. There 
are no fixed rules for flue location. It 
is necessary to so place the flue that the 
gases liberate as much heat as possible 
and still maintain as uniform a tempera- 
ture distribution as possible before escape- 
ment from the furnace. This latter con- 
dition may necessitate a number of small 
flue openings instead of only one large 
opening. 

A wide range from maximum to min- 
imum heat input known as turn down 
ratio usually can be secured with one 
set of burners. However, it is some- 
times necessary, where an exceedingly 
wide range of heat input is essential, to 
install two sets of burners. In such a 
case the combustion space should be de- 
signed for the maximum input rate, un- 
less this rating is to be used only a small 
percentage of the time. If a slight re- 
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duction in efficiency is permissible at 
this maximum gas rate the highest nor- 
mal consumption necessary for the heat- 
ing process should be used as a design 
basis. 

In this very general discussion of the 
design of combustion spaces for gas fur- 
maces, a number of the factors which 
must be considered have been enumer- 
ated. A large amount of engineering 
data is already available on the subject, 
Additional information for the use of 
industrial gas engineers and gas users 
is being obtained through the research 
being sponsored by the American Gas As- 
sociation so that greater accuracy in de- 
sign may be employed and gas may be 
used more effectively for industrial heat- 
ing processes. 


Wisconsin Utilities 
Association 
OLLOWING 


its usual cus- 
tom the Wisconsin 
Utilities Associa- 
tion recently held 
its annual election 
by mail. The 309 
votes cast elected 
the following: 
President, E. J. 
Steinberg, The Mil- 
waukee Electric 
Railway and Light 
Co.; vice-president, 
R. G. Walter, Wis- 
consin Power & Light Co.; treasurer, 
Ewald Haase, Milwaukee Gas Light Com- 
pany; chairman, general section, G. V. 
Rork, Northern States Power Co.; vice- 
chairman, general section, F. A. Coffin, 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Co. 


E. J. Steinberg 


Public Utilities In the Changing 
Order 

(Continued from page 206) 
no longer exist. Possibly, to put it 
more bluntly, if we are to continue 
utilities as going concerns, we must 
take our stories somewhere and the 
public is the only place we can go. If 
properly presented, I think we need 
have no fear of the outcome. 

And I believe, most strenuously, 
that the average citizen is fair—and 
that the average politician is an aver- 
age citizen; that we can help them be 
fair by frankly and fairly going tw 
the public with the whole status of 
these problems which vex and affect 
us all—mutually. 

In other words, bring home to the 
public the fact that there are mutual 
obligations on both parties concerned, 
and not just upon one, as is some- 
times thought—by both sides. 
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Two Trillion Cubic Feet’ 


WO Trillion Cubic Feet,” is a tremen- 

dous figure far beyond the compre- 
hension of most of us. Yet it represents 
the approximate consumption of natural 
gas in the United States last year. In 
speaking today of the natural gas indus- 
try, one has to refer to such figures be- 
cause the industry has grown to such pro- 
portions that it is difficult for us, even 
those connected with it, to realize what it 
represents. In order that we may get a 
proper perspective of the natural gas in- 
dustry, let us stand back and consider a 
few facts. 

The natural gas industry represents a 
capital investment of two and one-half 
to four billion dollars. This represents 
an investment. of fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars for every man, woman and child 
living in the United States. Such ex- 
amples help us to realize the magnitude 
of our industry. Here is an old industry 
suddenly developed in the last twelve 
yeats into one of the largest industries 
in the world. By investing billions of 
dollars of private capital, we have taken 
what was formerly a wasted commodity 
and, by harnessing it, have turned this 
huge supply of heat energy into a busi- 
ness that has created such progress to 
mankind, both in home comfort and in- 
dustrial expansion, that it has astonished 
the world. No one could foresee a few 
years ago the development that has now 
taken place, nor could have dreamed of 
its accomplishments. An industry that 
seemed doomed not so many years ago 
suddenly springs forward until today it 
is recognized among the leaders. I do 
not call your attention to the immensity 
of its growth merely to portray the size 
of the natural gas industry, but its growth 
is symbolic of the service it renders. No 
industry can grow to this proportion 
without rendering a service to the prog- 
tess of mankind. We are extremely 
proud of our growth and of our contri- 
bution to the advancement of the Ameri- 
can home and industry. 

Natural gas is bringing comfort and 
convenience to a population in excess of 
twenty-two million people. It is increas- 
ing the efficiency and decreasing produc- 
tion costs in thousands of industrial 
plants. It has lifted a great burden from 
many shoulders and is a closely woven 
part of our daily lives. 

The history of the industry is colorful, 
but we of today are interested in the past 
only in order that we may benefit by our 
mistakes. We are more vitally interested 
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in the present and in the future. Not 
sO many years ago more natural gas was 
wasted in a month than was usefully con- 
sumed in a year. 

One of the principal obstacles to fa- 
vorable development of the industry was 
the inability to transport gas more than 
a few hundred miles by pipeline. This 
problem has been solved and the rapid 
development of the industry during re- 
cent years has been due in a large meas- 
ure to the improvements in pipeline 
construction and the method of transpor- 
tation. 

In the last few years we have seen the 
gas main line transportation mileage of 
the United States practically doubled. 
From a group of twelve or thirteen states, 
all of the natural gas of any quantity is 
produced, and your State of Oklahoma 
ranks second in this list. From these 
producing states have been constructed 
thousands of miles of gas mains in every 
direction until thirty-two states and the 
District of Columbia are spanned by 
these lines; and they have become essen- 
tial arteries of industry—pipelines reach- 
ing out a thousand miles from the fields to 
the market, an undreamed-of accomplish- 
ment. At the beginning of 1931 there 
were in operation approximately ninety- 
four thousand miles of main lines and 
feeder lines reaching out to the consum- 
ing public. If these gas transportation 
systems were built into a straight line 
they would reach around the world three 
and two-thirds times. This gives you a 
slight conception of the gigantic trans- 
portation system of the natural gas in- 
dustry. 

The construction of these lines has 
opened many new markets. During the 
past five-year expansion period such cen- 
ters have been reached as Chicago, St. 
Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Birming- 
ham, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Fran- 
cisco, and many other important markets, 
and natural gas is now available to hun- 
dreds of thousands of customers whom it 
would have been considered impossible 
to serve a few years ago. These pipe- 
lines that have been completed are merely 
significant of what is ahead. One does 
not have to strain his imagination to 
visualize the expansion and extension of 
these lines until a complete network has 
spanned the United States and is deliver- 
ing fuel to all principal markets. 

Since the beginning, our industry has 


contributed its full share to the progress 
and prosperity of the nation, but par- 
ticularly has this been true during the 
past few years in its rapid expansion 
period. In 1931, 7,686 miles of natural 
gas main pipelines had been constructed, 
representing an investment of $318,265,- 
000. In one item alone, the natural gas 
industry purchased approximately seventy- 
five per cent of the total steel pipe ton- 
nage produced in the United States last 
year. This gas main distribution expan- 
sion, which represents only one phase of 
our business, has given employment to 
thousands of men, directly or indirectly, 
in every state in the Union, and has 
helped materially at this time when there 
is a slackening of employment and de- 
clining of business. The period of pipe- 
line expansion certainly came at the op- 
portune time. It has acted as a stabilizer 
to the manufacturers of pipe, compressors, 
pumps, welding units, dirt handling ma- 
chines, tractors, trucks, and all other ne- 
cessities to carry out this work. This 
line of activity has been doing much to 
lessen the effect of our present period of 
industrial depression. 

To those who are always so willing to 
criticize and condemn every action of a 
Public Utility, for selfish motives or 
through lack of understanding, I would 
like to call the above statement to their 
notice, and add that the natural gas in- 
dustry has been developed through pri- 
vate capital from an almost worthless by- 
product of oil production to one of the 
Nation’s most valuable fuels. The con- 
version of this fuel to useful purposes 
has built one of the largest industries in 
our Nation, giving employment directly 
or indirectly to hundreds of thousands 
of men and women; an industry which 
certainly pays its portion to the upkeep 
of our government; an industry that is 
contributing to the advancement of our 
citizenship; an industry that is still in 
its infancy and can continue to grow if 
given a fair opportunity. Those who 
would attempt to hamper and restrict 
such a fundamentally sound industry by 
unjustified legislation or burden it unduly 
with taxes should take all of these things 
into consideration, If the natural gas 
industry is permitted to expand in the 
next few years as it has in the past six 
years, it will do its full share toward 
bringing back business to normalcy. If 
we are permitted to expand our services, 
permitted to popularize our product and 
appliances for home and factory, then 
we are able to employ more people, buy 
more equipment, and in these times, this 
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is no small contribution to public wel- 
fare. 

During the past years our attention has 
been focussed upon many phases of our 
business. It has not been so many years 
ago that the natural gas industry seemed 
apparently doomed because of a shortage 
of gas. Then the industry was given new 
life with the discovery of enormous re- 
serves in Oklahoma, Texas, Louisiana, 
California and other States. At that time 
the big problem of transportation to new 
markets through hundreds of miles of 
pipeline was most apparent. These and 
a multitude of other problems have pre- 
sented themselves in the last few years. 
Baffling as they seemed at the time, they 
have been solved and we find that the 
natural gas industry has practically dou- 
bled in size in the last twelve years. In 
this short period of time we have had 
many important problems to face, but I 
am of the firm conviction that one of the 
biggest problems of all times faces us 
now. That is the problem of building 
a load. Billions of dollars of capital 
have been invested to build thousands of 
miles of pipeline and to expand every 
division of our industry in proportion, 
and now it becomes our duty to earn a 
fair return on the funds that have been 
invested with us, and at the same time, 
enable us to continue to maintain and 
improve our services from year to year. 
We must justify the faith that our stock- 
holders have in us and extend this faith 
in order to insure future credit. 

It is necessary for us to study our 
marketing problems and build a load for 
the permanency of our industry. Every- 
one in the gas industry must realize that 
we are in the business to sell gas. Our 
product is one of the Nation’s most valu- 
able fuels. It has a definite and perma- 
nent place in the future progress of our 
Nation. Through New Business opera- 
tions and Dealer Cooperation we have 
comfort, cleanliness, and convenience to 
sell every family on our lines. To every 
industrial plant we have efficiency and 
increased production to sell. We have 
an abundance of our product and our 
markets must be developed to a point 
where our investments will pay a fair 
return. The one way to assure this is 
to sell more gas. 

The use of natural gas as a fuel is 
placed in active competition with oil, 
coal, coke and electricity and we recog- 
nize this competition, but it is our job 
to create a desire on the part of the con- 
suming public for heating service that is 
clean, safe, attention-free, and automatic. 
We have a natural advantage because of 
the ease of handling and efficiency with 
which heat control can be effected. We 
must sell our commodity on its many 
merits. 

Several years ago the natural gas in- 
dustry was accused of not being aggres- 
sive by our competitors and this criti- 
cism was more or less justified, but today 
we are being admired for our progress. 
Any new thoughts or ideas always find 


welcome ears in the natural gas industry 
today and nothing is as sure as change. 
We are constantly endeavoring to im- 
prove our service to those whom we have 
the privilege of serving. Practically all 
distributing companies are conducting 
educational courses for employees to 
train them in their particular phase of 
work. To further our endeavor to keep 
abreast of the trend of time, our industry, 
through the American Gas Association, 
maintains two laboratories, one in Cleve- 
land, the other in Los Angeles, which 
are successfully directing the program of 
investigation, testing new equipment for 
safety and efficiency, and finding many 
new uses for gas. One of the most in- 
teresting experiments is the making of 
your preferred weather with gas. In 
your home, office building, store, or 
amusement house, you can have the exact 
warmth you desire during the winter 
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months and soon you can have your 
choice of cool weather during the sum- 
mer months by cooling with gas. This is 
only one of the many new uses for gas 
that is on the horizon. 

The natural gas industry is neither jp 
the clouds nor in the dumps. It is ona 
firm foundation, one of the country’s 
leading industries and we have every 
reason to be optimistic as to its fy. 
ture. Certainly we have not been im. 
mune to the present economic condj- 
tions. We have suffered mainly from 
decreased revenue of industrial consum. 
ers, but in the face of these facts, we will 
find ways to hold our own. We have an 
industry of which we can be justly proud, 
which offers innumerable opportunities, 
one that can continue to grow and ip. 
crease its useful services and contribute 
to the progress of mankind. 





Gas and Electricity for Domestic 
Heating 


(Continued from page 185) 
lowed in the preparation of Charts 


Nos. II, III, and IV, although the 
range in heating value of the gases 
used in some cases is slightly different. 
Gas clearly possesses an economic 
advantage over electricity, not alone 
from the standpoint of initial cost of 
the appliances which utilize it but 
from the viewpoint of operating costs. 
The generation of hydro-electric power, 
perhaps one of its keenest competitors, 
is not increasing as rapidly as elec- 
trical energy produced from steam 
plants. While it seems entirely prob- 
able that the use of electricity will ma- 
terially increase, particularly for resi- 
dential lighting purposes, during the 
next few years it does not appear as 
time goes on that the economic re- 
lationship will become less favorable 
to gas. As a matter of fact, the dis- 
covery of new natural gas fields, the 
practice of mixing gases, increases in 
the size, capacity and tensile strength 
of long-distance gas mains, combined 
with general improvements in the in- 
dustry’s send-out characteristics result- 
ing from the greater use of its product 
for house cooling and industrial pur- 
poses should increasingly favor gas. 
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Use Gas for Bright Annealing 
of Stainless Steel 


HE American Gas Association te. 

search in bright annealing has been 
in the field of brass essentially, but gas is 
also used for bright annealing of such 
materials as stainless steel. 

A new patent on a method of anneal- 
ing and cleaning stainless steel has re 
cently been issued, and has already been 
licensed to several mills. Strip or stain- 
less steel is passed cold, as a rule, through 
a series of finishing rollers, which pro- 
duces a bright finish but a hard structure, 
so that it cannot be passed through dies, 
shears, etc., successfully. If annealed 
in the ordinary way, the surfaces will be 
oxidized to such an extent that the high 
polish from the rolling cannot be re 
stored. 

The strip to be annealed passes into the 
annealing furnace at, say, 1400°, in which 
it travels over continuously moving roll- 
ers. A slightly oxidizing furnace atmos- 
phere is maintained, producing a slight 
scale, which is removed by passing the 
annealed steel through a sulfuric acid 
bath in which a direct electric current is 
passing to the strip as positive pole. 
Buffing restores the original high polish. 

Gas companies wishing information on 
this process may address the J. D. Crosby 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Property Change in Oklahoma 


ROPERTIES of the Junior Gas Com- 

pany and the Sooner Oil & Gas Com- 
pany in Le Flore County, Oklahoma, have 
been acquired by the LeFlore County Gas 
& Electric Company in conjunction with the 
Service Gas Company. The latter company 
will operate the distribution systems a 
Heavener and Howe, formerly owned by 
the Junior Gas Company, and will com 
tinue to operate distribution systems a 
Spiro and Red Oak. 
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: Radio Cooking School Grows Rapidly 






The Radio Cooking School 
today. Insert—As it was 
eight years ago 





 eeeeri years ago the Radio Cooking 
School of the Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Company, in Newark, N. J., 
was organized over station WAAM. The 
school has grown from a few members to 
an enrollment of over 19,000 members. 
A broadcast is given twice a week and 
once a month a radio party is held in the 
auditorium of the Public Service Build- 
ing. The radio party on Thursday, March 
24, commemorated eight years of broad- 
casting by Ada Bessie Swann, director of 
the school. Miss Swann, with the coop- 
eration of WAAM repeated the first 
broadcast which was given when the 
school was organized. Those members 
who could bring recipe sheets of the first 
lesson of the radio cooking school were 
identified as charter members and about 
fifty women responded. This group was 
entertained at a tea following the radio 


party. 


Columbia University Course 


SUMMER course in Household Gas 

Appliances for the sixth year is be- 
ing offered at Columbia University, New 
York, July 5-22. This is a lecture and 
laboratory course conducted by Dr. C. J. 
Lynde, Head of the Household Engineer- 
ing Department, in cooperation with the 
American Gas Association, and assisted 





by T. H. Schleuning, engineer of the Con- 
solidated Gas Company of New York. 
The mornings will be devoted to class 
work, while the afternoon work is op- 
tional. Programs are planned for five 
afternoons of the three weeks under the 
direction of the Home Service Commit- 
tee of the A. G. A. These afternoon pro- 
grams include food and nutrition lectures 
by members of the Home Economics 
Staff at Columbia University and field 
trips to various of the Home Service De- 
partments around New York City. 





Committee Meeting 


Diptera mem- 
bers of the 
Home Service Com- 
mittee met at Asso- 
ciation Headquar- 
ters in New York 
on Friday, April 8, 
with Miss Hulda 
Ungericht of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas 
Company, presid- 
ing as chairman. 
The subject of 
how home service 
can meet changing 
business conditions was especially empha- 
sized. The second booklet in the Home 
Service series called “Outside Activities” 


Hulda Ungericht 


which has been prepared by a subcom- 
mittee under the direction of Mrs. Ella 
Liner Lambert, of the Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company, was reported as ready 
for distribution to the industry. It is the 
second of a series of booklets, the first 
of which is the one on “Home Calls” 
which has been available since last Octo- 
ber. Two more booklets, one on “In- 
side Activities’ and another on “Aims, 
Organization and Publicity” will be avail- 
able before the October convention. 





A. G. A. Laboratory Course 
in Appliances 
LANS are in formation to hold a 
Home Service Conference and Course 
in Domestic Gas Appliances at the 
A. G. A. Testing Laboratory, in Cleve- 
land, O., June 15-17. 

For four years past the Home Service 
Committee has cooperated with the staff 
at the Testing Laboratory in a week’s in- 
tensive course in appliances, designed to 
equip home service workers, service men 
and others interested with a knowledge 
of the design, operation and servicing of 
domestic gas appliances. 

This year the Educational Subcommit- 
tee of the Home Service Committee has 
decided to change the scope of the course 
for 1932 to shorten it to a two and one- 
half day conference to include an equal 
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number of home service subjects with 
lectures on appliances by laboratory engi- 
neers. Miss Ada Bessie Swann of the 
Public Service Company of New Jersey, 
as chairman of the Educational Commit- 
tee and F. R. Wright, Publications Editor 
of the A. G. A. Testing Laboratory, work- 
ing with Miss Hulda Ungericht, of the 
Ohio Fuel Gas Company, chairman of the 
Home Service Committee, are in charge 
of the program and arrangements. 





Gasettes 





RS. ARRA SUTTON MIXTER, 

home service director of the Hart- 
ford Gas Company, Hartford, Conn., dis- 
cussed the activities of home service in 
that city at the New Jersey Gas Associa- 
tion convention in Newark, N. J., on 
March 30. She described the system of 
following up sales on new appliances and 
referred to the success of calls made to 
settle high bill complaints. Mrs. Mixter 
referred to the electric cooking compe- 
tition and described the advertising of the 
Hartford company to counteract compet- 
itive claims, stressing particularly the 
phrase that ‘cooking with gas is better.” 
Mrs. Mixter also described a style show 
held by the utility company to tie in with 
its efforts in establishing gas as the most 
modern fuel and reported that it showed 
immediate impetus to sales. Mrs. Mix- 
ter likewise addressed the group of 
twenty-six home service directors of New 
Jersey and the metropolitan area, who 
assembled at a luncheon meeting. 


Miss Anna Ludden, home service di- 
rector of the Montana Power Company, 
Butte, Mont., reports a program of appli- 
ance education in the local high school, 
covering ranges, water heating and house 
heating, with a subject given an hour 
discussion on three separate days. A 
kitchen planning contest was instituted 
with each student drawing plans of a 
modern kitchen. This has done a great 
deal to encourage interest and enthusiasm 
among the student body. Plans are being 
judged by prominent women in the city 
and prizes awarded to the winners. 


The New Orleans Public Service Com- 
pany announces the formal opening of its 
home service department which took 
place on March 15 with Mrs. Eva Pender 
as home service director. Mrs. Pender 
has had home service experience in util- 
ity companies on the Pacific Coast and 
has been connected with the Louisiana 
State Extension Service. The program of 
class work has been planned for fourteen 
weekly lectures, together with other 
phases of home service work. 
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Personal and Otherwise 


Ord Preston, former president of the 
Washington Gas Light Company, has 
been elected president of the Union 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C., suc- 
ceeding Edward J. Stellwagen who re- 
signed on account of ill health. 


H. W. Elder has been appointed gas 
sales engineer in charge of large com- 
mercial and industrial installations for 
the San Diego Consolidated Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, San Diego, Calif., and 
Ralph Phillips has been elevated to engi- 
neer in charge of general gas sales pro- 
motion for the same company. 


J. Sanford Holt, general superintendent 
and engineer of the Seattle Gas Company, 
Seattle, Wash., has been transferred to 
Augusta, Ga., where he will become man- 
ager of the gas company property of the 
Central Public Service Corporation. 


Benjamin K. Cook, for 20 years man- 
ager of the North Adams Gas Light Com- 
pany and the affiliated Adams, Williams- 
town and Stamford, Vt., companies, has 
been advanced to the position of vice- 
president of the North Adams Gas Light 
Company and has been succeeded in the 
managership of the four utility concerns 
by Herbert A. Southworth, formerly as- 
sistant manager. 


M. N. Aitken has been appointed sales 
engineer in charge of the sale of Neilan 
equipment to the natural and manufac- 
tured gas industries according to Neilan 
Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif., manu- 
facturers of automatic regulating and con- 
trol instruments. 


R. B. Brown, 
president of the 
Milwaukee Gas 
Company, the 
American Light & 
Traction Company 
and the Detroit 
City Gas Company, 
has resigned the 
presidency of the 
latter company be- 
cause of the amount 
of work involved 

R. B. Brown as the head of 

three companies. 
William G. Woolfolk, consulting engi- 
neer of the American Light and Traction 
Company and a veteran in the public 
utility field, has been selected to succeed 
Mr. Brown as president of the Detroit 
company. 


Nelson K. Moody has been made pres- 
ident of the Sinclair Prairie Gas Com- 
pany, a new unit formed in connection 
with the merger of the Sinclair and 
Prairie Oil properties to handle all nat- 
ural gas properties and operations. 


W. H. Strain, manager of the Tiffin, 
Ohio, plant of the Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 


pany, has been retired on a pension after 
thirty years of service with the company 
and its predecessor, the Logan Gas Com. 
pany. Mr. Strain will be succeeded by 
David Edwards who has been assistant 
industrial engineer at Fostoria, Ohio. 


A. Lieberman of Texarkana, La., has 
been re-elected president of the South- 
western Gas and Electric Company. Mr, 
Lieberman has been president of the com- 
pany since 1929. 


Milton L. Kapp, manager of the Okla- 
homa City district of the Oklahoma Nat- 
ural Gas Corporation, has been appointed 
supervisor of district operations and 
will be located in the general offices’ in 
Tulsa, Okla. Other personnel changes in 
this company include Thomas Sterling, 
now manager of the Enid district, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Kapp at Oklahoma City and 
John G. Longsdorf will act as his assist. 
ant. C. Henry Sacher, who has been as- 
sistant manager of the Tulsa district, will 
occupy the position formerly held in Enid 
by Mr. Sterling. 


S. E. Kerr has been transferred to the 
tax department of the Lone Star Gas 
Company, Dallas, Tex. Mr. Kerr has been 
succeeded by C. L. Trevitt as new busi- 
ness manager of the Community Natural 
Gas Company. 


E. J. Stephany Joins Dallas 
Power and Light 


J. STEPH- 
@ ANY, for- 
mer secretary of 
the Natural Gas 
Department, Amer- 
ican Gas Associa- 
tion, and for many 
years associated 
with the gas and 
electric industries, 
has been named di- 
rector of personnel 
and claims of the 
Dallas Power & 
Light Company, 
Dallas, Texas, an Electric Bond & Share 
subsidiary, 

At the time of his selection as secre- 
tary of the Natural Gas Department, Mr. 
Stephany was assistant to the manager of 
sales and service of the Philadelphia 
Company, and he had been attached to 
that company or its subsidiary, The 
Equitable Gas Company, for ten years. 
He is a graduate in mechanical engineer- 
ing of the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Stephany also has been secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association, an affiliated organization of 
the American Gas Association, and in 
past years was active in the Commercial, 
Industrial and Publicity and Advertising 
sections of the American Gas Association. 


E. J. Stephany 
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Distribution Conference Attracts Many 
Engineers to Birmingham 


HE Ninth Annual Conference of the 

Distribution Committee was held in 
Birmingham, Alabama, at the Tutwiler Ho- 
tel on April 6, 7, and 8 with an attendance 
of 250 delegates from many sections of 
this country and Canada. This meeting 
was said to be one of the most interesting 
and instructive Conferences of its kind ever 
held. 

F. A. Lydecker, chairman, opened the 
conference with congratulatory remarks for 
the committees which have rendered great 
service in making these meetings possible. 
Mr. Lydecker also mentioned that Birming- 
ham was chosen for the conference inas- 
much as it presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity for all delegates to inspect the manu- 
facture of cast-iron pipe and visit natural 
gas situations in the vicinity. 

The program, which was the result of 
tireless effort on the part of the Advisory 
Committee of the Distribution Committee, 
covered many subjects of vital importance 
to the distribution engineer, both from a 
manufactured and natural gas standpoint. 

Among the papers presented at the con- 
ference which attracted wide interest were 
a study of the “Economics of the House 
Heating Load,” by Raymond A. Ransom, 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., New York; 
“Pipe Joint Research at A. G. A. Labora- 
tory,” by K. R. Knapp, A. G. A. Labora- 
tory, Cleveland, Ohio, and “Copper Pipe 
for Gas Distribution,” by Arthur F. Bridge 
and Frederic A. Hough, Southern Counties 
Gas Company, Los Angeles, California. 

Mr. Ransom gave an analysis of a house 
heating situation with respect to obtaining 
large increases in this class of business. He 
has made a thorough study of revenues to 
be derived in obtaining a large saturation 
of house heating load wherein a definite 
price must be charged for the gas with 
full consideration given to the town border 
price plus the investment in new mains 
and services. The analysis of course is 
hypothetical and can be applied to most 
any situation. 

The progress report presented by Mr. 
Knapp on pipe joint research at the A. G. 
A. Testing Laboratory contains many rec- 
ommendations, which the committee feels 
should be of extreme value in making 
joints for existing and future distribution 
systems. A complete study has been made 
at the Laboratory on both cast-iron and 
mechanical joints and this work has pro- 
gtessed to a point now where it will be 
completed during the present year. 


By K. H. CREE 


Frederic A. Hough, who traveled from 
California to present a paper on “Copper 
Pipe for Gas Distribution,” has had much 
experience on this relatively new subject. 
Mr. Hough’s company has for some time 
closely observed the action of soil corro- 
sion on copper and finds that this metal 
is suitable for the conditions that exist in 
their locality. The factor of price differ- 
ential has been taken carefully into consid- 
eration and it is surprising to note how 
well this difference can be justified in cor- 
rosive areas. 

The papers presented on “Service to Cus- 
tomers” also received much commendation 
and indications are that many companies 
are striving to set up more pleasant and 
agreeable relations with their customers. 
Many new ideas have been brought forward 
in this line of endeavor and these companies 
are to be congratulated on the valuable 
work they are undertaking. 

The subcommittees of the Distribution 
Committee read reports on “Meters,” “Lost 
and Unaccounted for Gas,” “Pipe Joint 
Research,” ‘Pipe Coatings and Corrosion,” 
“Changeover from Manufactured to Nat- 
ural Gas,” and “Cast Iron Pipe Standards.” 
These reports were available at the Con- 
ference and will appear finally with latest 
progress at the A. G. A. Convention this 
fall. 

The inspection trip to the cast-iron 
foundries, which was conducted on April 7, 
was patronized by many of the delegates. 
Starting from the hotel the members were 
transported in private cars to the plants. 
All operations were so timed in these plants 
that everyone had an opportunity to view 
many interesting processes. 

The trip included a tour through the 
plants of the McWane Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, American Cast Iron Pipe Company, 
U. S. Pipe and Foundry Company and the 
National Cast Iron Pipe Company, wherein 
DeLavaud, Monocast, Sand Cast and Mc- 
Wane pipe is manufactured. Each plant 
provided guides to conduct the tours and 
explain the various operations as the trip 
progressed. At noon there was provided 
for all those attending the trip a Southern 
barbecue in Birmingham Park. Entertain- 
ment at the barbecue was furnished by a 
negro “tin can band.” 

The local committee in charge of the in- 
spection trip was composed of the follow- 


ing members: J. J. Swenson, Chairman, 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co.; Paul A. Ivy, 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co.; J. D. Sample, 
McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co.; T. W. Sim- 
ons, U. S. Pipe and Foundry Co.; B. H. 
Elliot, Birmingham Gas Company; H. B. 
Pearson, Southern Natural Gas Corp., and 
T. J. Bailey, Birmingham Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

An enjoyable trip was offered the ladies 
in attendance at the Conference by a local 
committee in charge. A tour of the city 
taking in important points of interest was 
the feature of the trip. Luncheon was 
served at the Mountain Brook Country 
Club. 

The evening session, which was held on 
April 7, was well attended. The presenta- 
tions by Messrs. Wehrle, Buckley and Allen 
on subjects relating to the changeover from 
manufactured to natural gas were actively 
discussed and great interest was shown 
throughout the program. 

Mr. Buckley, of The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Co., Chicago, IIl., explained the 
method used in his city to adjust appliances 
for the new gas—how service crews were 
hired and trained and allotted to definite 
territories to begin work. There were men 
for ranges, another group for house heat- 
ers and water heaters, another group for 
industrial plants and still additional groups 
for dentists and dental laboratories. The 
change-over was made in good time with 
a minimum number of complaints. 

Mr. Allen, Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., presented inter- 
esting data on his company’s method of se- 
curing large increases in house heating 
business and simultaneously offering effi- 
cient distribution service. A very interest- 
ing part of Mr. Allen’s report was on the 
excellent procedure followed in estimating 
increases in house heating business over a 
period of years. In this manner Washing- 
ton has definite plans laid out for increases 
in its distribution system to take care of 
additional loads as they are secured. 

Attendance at all sessions was 100% 
and every presentation received active dis- 
cussion. The interest shown by the mem- 
bers in the various subjects was evident 
and complete participation was taken by 
all those present. 

All delegates coming from New York, 
New England and intermediate points en- 
joyed the convenience of a special train 
over the Seaboard Airline Railway lines 
to Birmingham. 
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Monthly Summary of Gas Company Statistics 


FOR MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1932 


Issued April, 1932, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 206 MANUFACTURED GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 
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PAUL RYAN, Statistician 


Month of February 


1932 


Two Months Ending February 29 





Per cent Per cent 
1932 1931 Increase 1932 1931 Increase 
8,872,211 8,976,196 — 1.2 
52,305 47,149 10.9 
408,165 394,164 3.6 See February 
7,472 12,259 ats 
9,340,153 9,429,768 — 1.0 
20,981,786 22,091,979 — 5.0 43,696,612 46,464,844 — 6.0 
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32,225,722 34,440,353 — 6.4 66,381,754 71,653,706 — 74 
15,020,526 16,394,943 — 8.4 29,899,263 35,370,423 —15.5 
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13,179,473 9,682,919 36.1 27,101,197 20,376,897 33.0 
35,890,982 34,163,105 5.1 73,050,432 72,436,747 0.8 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF 212 NATURAL GAS COMPANIES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1932 
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Gas Utility Sales 
Improve During February 


EVENUES of manufactured and 

natural gas utilities aggregated 
$62,602,024 in February, 1932, as 
compared with $66,393,193 in Febru- 
ary, 1931, a decline of 5.7 per cent, 
according to reports from 418 com- 
panies serving 14,216,741 customers 
and representing over 90 per cent of 
the public utility distribution of man- 
ufactured and natural gas. 

This represents the smallest decline 
in revenues reported since September, 
1931, and indicates a distinct im- 
provement over the preceding month 
of January, 1932, when revenues of 
the reporting gas utilities fell nearly 
12 per cent below the corresponding 
month of 1931. 

The manufactured gas companies 
reported revenues of $32,225,722 for 
February, a drop of 6.4 per cent from 
a year ago, while revenues of the nat- 
ural gas concerns totaled $30,376,302, 





or approximately 5 per cent less than 
for February, 1931. 

Sales of manufactured gas reported 
for February totaled 30,801,212,000 
cu.ft., a decline of 5.7 per cent, while 
natural gas sales for the month were 
67,956,353,000 cu.ft., a drop of nearly 
7 per cent. 

Throughout the country generally, 
industrial gas sales, both for manufac- 
tured and natural gas utilities, con- 
tinued at levels considerably below the 
preceding year, the decline in sales of 
manufactured gas for industrial pur- 
poses approximating 9 per cent for 
the country at large, while industrial 
sales of natural gas were down nearly 
14 per cent from February, 1931. 

Sales of manufactured gas for house 
heating purposes declined only 4 per 
cent for the month, which was in 
sharp contrast to the drop of nearly 
14 per cent which characterized this 
class of business in January. 








Pittsburgh Group Runs Up 
Safety Record 


ABOVE is reproduced photograph of a 
bronze plaque awarded to the em- 
ployees of District No. 5, Pittsburgh group, 
of the Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany, for having the best safety record in 
the section for the period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1931. 

Members of this group did not have a 
lost-time accident during the period referred 
to, although they worked a total of 432,235 
hours. 


Report on Pipe Joint Research 


(Continued from page 198) 


of practical benefit. At this writing 
the field investigation is still in prog- 
ress and it is accordingly not possible 
to report the results. It is planned 
later in the session to give a brief 
summary of this subject to bring it up 
to date so that the industry may be 
fully acquainted with the latest de- 
velopments and plans for further ac- 
tivity. 

It has also been proposed that a 
study be made of the results which 
have been obtained in different situa- 
tions following a change-over from 
manufactured to natural gas. This will 
be devoted entirely to a consideration 
of the effects on the distribution sys- 
tem so far as joint leakage is con- 
cerned. Final plans have not as yet 
been completed, but it is anticipated 
that some very valuable information 
can be secured by a systematic study 
of the. results of such change-overs 
from a number of situations. It is 
hoped that at a later date complete re- 
sults will be available on this subject. 
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Birmingham Steps Out with 
Gas Range 
(Continued from page 193) 
beauty. The modern gas range goes 
its owner one better and offers both 
style and beauty. 

“The modern gas range is available 
with a gleaming porcelain or solid 
cooking top requiring only a daily 
gesture for cleanliness. 

“The modern gas range has auto- 
matic lighters for all burners giving 
at once thé greatest convenience and 
safety. 

“The modern gas range bears the 
seal of approval of the American Gas 
Association and of the Canadian Gas 
Association, certifying it is safe for 
the reasonable life of the range. 

“The modern gas range’s time and 
temperature regulators guarantee per- 
fect results. They make the culinary 
skill of experts the property of every 
user, and free the homemaker for other 
duties and pleasures. 

“Our manufacturers deserve the 
fullest praise for the steady and nota- 
ble improvement in the tools with 
which we work. They have produced 
and are marketing appliances which 
are at least the equal of any appliance 
made to do the same work. Their 
products as exhibited at the 1931 
Convention and Exhibition of the 
American Gas Association, were of a 
quality and appearance to make any- 
one proud to be in the industry.” 


Halford Erickson Dies at Illinois 
Home 
(Continued from page 190) 

and warm personal interest with great 
executive power. His knowledge of 
the public utility business was thor- 
ough, especially since he gained his 
first experience in the field through his 
connection with a State regulatory 
commission, gaining an insight into 
utility operation from the public point 
of view before he identified himself 
with the industry. He was a close 
personal friend of all his business as- 
sociates and we shall miss him keenly.” 

Mr. Erickson married Miss Anna 
Carlson in 1889, in Minneapolis, who 
survives him. He was a member of 
the Union League Club of Chicago 
and the Pendennis Club of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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Gas Appliance and Equipment Developments 


New Dry Gas Holder 


The Stacey Brothers Gas Construction di- 
vision of International-Stacey Corporation, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, specialists in the build- 
ing of telescopic gas holders of all capaci- 
ties, the Stacey ‘Bullet’ for high-pressure 
storage, purifiers, and other gas equipment, 
has issued a pamphlet describing the 
“Stacey-Klonne Dry Gas Holder.” Accord- 
ing to the manufacturers, this holder is of 
an entirely new type of construction and 
was developed in Germany by the firm of 
August Klonne. 


Centrifugal Blowers 
The B. F. Sturtevant Company, Hyde 
Park, Boston, Mass. announces the develop- 
ment of a complete new line of centrifugal 
blowers for use with gas furnaces. These 
blowers are fully described in a catalog, 
No. 386, now ready for distribution. 





New Representative 

The Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, 
Illinois, manufacturer of Standardized Ma- 
terial Handling Machines, announces the 
appointment of the Boehck Equipment 
Company of Milwaukee to represent it in 
Wisconsin. The Boehck Equipment Com- 
pany is a new organization with offices and 
warehouse at 2404 W. Clybourn Street and 
has had considerable experience with con- 
veyors, ditchers, loaders, and the planning 
of yards and plants. 


Defrosting Cocks 

Roberts Defrosting Cocks, a new device 
for use in defrosting gas-fired refrigerators, 
is offered by the Roberts Brass Manufac- 
turing Company, Detroit, Mich. This ap- 
paratus makes it possible to defrost the unit 
without extinguishing the flame, thus mak- 
ing relighting unnecessary. 


“Orifice Meters for Gas” 

In Foxboro’s latest publication—Bulletin 
No. 176, entitled “Orifice Meters for Gas’’ 
—attention is called to the description of 
the Foxboro 20” Meter, which it is 
claimed, makes it possible to meet the re- 
quirements of the A. G. A. for measuring 
gas at low static pressures without sacrific- 
ing ruggedness, dependability, accessibility 
or accuracy. Among other features of this 
bulletin is a complete section on construc- 
tion details of Foxboro Meters; a section 
describing the use of Foxboro Meters with 
214 and 8 pipe diameter connections; a de- 
scription of the special use of the Meter 
with 0-10 square root charts; and a page 
describing other instruments used in gas 
measurement service. Copies of this bul- 
letin will be sent upon request to the Fox- 
boro Company, Foxboro, Mass. 





Contributions of news items by 
manufacturers of gas appliances 
and equipment to this department 
will be welcomed by The A. G. A. 
Monthly. On account of space 
limitations, all announcements of 
new products, improvements, etc., 
should be limited to about 100 
words. No attempt will be made 
to describe each product or give 
details of construction. For such 
details address the manufacturer 
direct. Where justified, photo- 
graphs will be used to illustrate 
these brief items. All contribu- 
tions to this department should be 
addressed to C. W. Berghorn, Sec- 
retary, Manufacturers’ Section, 
American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Linde Products 


The technique of the Lindeweld process 
and its application in the construction of 
a 20” natural gas line are illustrated in 
a new two-reel film which is available for 
showing before technical and _ industrial 
groups. Other products recently announced 
by the Linde Air Products Company, 30 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y., include 
a new series of welding heads for use with 
the Oxweld Type W-17 Welding Blow- 
pipe; a full line of cylinders for the trans- 
portation of refrigerant gases; a new bronze 
welding rod designed for use in the re- 
building of wear-resisting surfaces such as 
piston rings or cylinder walls, and which 
is non-fuming and free-flowing; and a new 
Tip Adaptor, an addition to the Purox 
welding apparatus line which makes it pos- 
sible to use the stems and tips of the 
Purox No. 00 Welding and Lead Burning 
Torch on the Purox No. 11 Welding 
Torch. 





New Developments 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, N. J., recently has re- 
leased publications containing descriptions 


of its latest developments in the following 
subjects: Stationary Diesel engines, marine 
Diesel engines, gas engines, portable air 
compressors, vertical sump and _ irrigation 
pumps, and centrifugal pumps. 





Gas Measurement 


The American Meter Company, 105 
West 40th St., New York, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of gas meters and allied apparatus, 
describes the following recent developments 
for gas measurement in its periodical: Met- 
ric Integrating Orifice Meters and Flow- 
meters, Base Pressure Index, Metric Ad- 
justable Stainless Steel Lapped Stuffing 
Box, Metric Wide-Range Orifice, Dual 
Meter Control, Metric Differential Valve, 
and Metric Needle Valve. 





Circulating Heater 


The Bryant Heater & Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has taken over 
the sale of the Griswold ‘Two-in-one”’ gas 
fired Circulating Heater, manufactured by 
the W. A. Griswold Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. The Bryant Company has contracted 
for the entire output of the Griswold Fac- 
tory and has secured exclusive sales rights 
for all of the United States. 





New Valve Structure 


The Fisher Governor Company, Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa has issued a new booklet 
on characteristics and construction of reg- 
ulator valve bodies and inner valves which 
describes the improved inner valve struc- 
ture known as the Fisher Konovaly. Ac- 
cording to the booklet, this structure enables 
better performance, longer life, less wire 
drawing, and elimination of pumping. 


William N. Agnew Dies 


ILLIAM NEWTON AGNEW, traf- 

fic manager of the Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, New 
York City, since 1910, and also assistant 
to the president for the past three years, 
died suddenly April 12 at his home in the 
Hotel Woodward, New York. His wife, 
Mary Aldrich Agnew whom he married in 
1899, and a daughter, Mrs. Edith A. Tait, 
survive him. 





Window Display Bulletin 
Features Refrigerators 


Ay NNOUNCING the Window and Store Display Bulletin for May, featuring 
refrigeration displays, the Window and Store Display Committee of the Commer- 
cial Section, American Gas Association, again emphasizes the importance of attractive 
appeal in window display advertising and further maintains that forceful window 
display is the most effective advertising medium per dollar invested. Economy is 
the keynote of this latest refrigeration issue, reflecting the prevailing spirit, and the 
typical set-ups used indicate an ever-improving technique and originality. 
It has been decided that the July issue—the Summer Number—will be devoted 
to house heating and space heating; the latter displays anticipating window require- 


ments in September and October. This issue will appear July 1. 
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Associations. Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Hugh McNair, Winnipeg Electric 
Co., Winnipeg, Man. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 
Pres—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chairman, Gas Section—F. C. Weber, 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co., Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 
Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Chairman—A. D. Mackie, Illinois Power 
Co., Springfield, Ill. 

Sec—J. R. Blackhall, 617 Public Service 
Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 


Pres—F. X. Mettenet, Public Service 
Company of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—J. E. Spindle, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ~ 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres—F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres—W. E. Derwent, Geo. D. Roper 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 





Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres—A. E. Bettis, Kansas City Power 
and Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


New England Gas Association 

Pres—I. T. Haddock, Cambridge Gas 
Light Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Exec. Sec.—C. D. Williams, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Operating Div.—H. G. Tay- 
lor, Lawrence Gas & Electric Co., Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Sec., Operating Div.—R. S. Carter, Mal- 
den & Melrose Gas Light Co., Malden, 
Mass. 

Chairman, Sales Div.—J. J. McKearin, 
Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Chairman, Industrial Div.—C. S. Hilton, 
The Pawtucket Gas Co., Pawtucket, 

| ee 

Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div—W. S. Ander- 
son, Boston, Mass. 

Chairman, Accounting Div—G. S. Lees, 
New Haven Gas Light Co., New Ha- 
ven, Conn. 

Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., Mal- 
den, Mass. 

Chairman, Manufacturer Div—A. M. 
Slattery, The Hoffman Heater Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





New Jersey Gas Association 

Pres.—J. D. Alden, Jersey Central Power 
& Light Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. E. Cliff, Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 

Pres—L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sec.-Tr.—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. J. Daugherty, The Empire Com- 
panies, Bartlesville, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum 
Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—James L. Stone, Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Mang. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—H. Smyser Bair, Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Co., York, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania 
Gas & Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres.—E. S. Templeton, Greenville, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—Edward N. Avegno, New Orleans 
Public Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. 

Sec.-Treas—J. M. Stone, Alabama Nat- 
ural Gas Corp., 1411 Watts Bldg., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres.—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 530 13th Street, SE., 
Brownsville, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & 
Power Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres—E. J. Steinberg, The Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Exec. Sec—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Fourteenth Annual Convention of the American Gas Association 


Atlantic City, N. J. - - - October 10-14, 1932 

















SERVICES OFFERED 


Gas engineer, chemical engineering training, 
and twenty years’ diversified experience in 
manufactured and natural gas—plant opera- 
tion, distribution, valuation and general 
engineering problems, desires connection 
with holding company or management of fair 
size property. 541. 


Natural gas engineer (29) married; (M. E.) 
desires position with gas utility as assistant 
to chief engineer; experienced in compressor 
station design and testing, selection of com- 
pressor station equipment and in economics 
of investment and_ operation compressor 
stations and transmission lines. 


Manager with twenty-five years’ experience, 
manufactured and natural gas; successfull 
developed new process. Familiar wit 
change-over problems; experienced in valu- 
ation and rate study work; have made sur- 
veys of property investment, gas consump- 
tion and earnings for extensions to adjacent 
communities. Excellent new business record. 
As district —— would get results and 
pay dividends. 


Industrial Gas Sales engineer (36) B.Sc. de- 
gree in chemistry; fifteen years in the gas 
industry. Construction, operating and sales 
experience. Last five years on natural gas 
industrial sales. Survey work, conversion 
of oil and coal jobs to natural gas and re- 
design of furnaces and burners. 549. 


Industrial sales engineer with house heating 
management experience, covering sales, 
service and maintenance. Broad general 
and technical experience of eighteen years. 
Age 37; married. 550. 


A young executive with several years’ ex- 
perience in sales promotion, advertising and 
gas heating engineering and sales, is now 
available. 551. 


Utility man (30) desires position with gas 
company or gas equipment manufacturer. 
Extensive contacts throughout both fields 
having held sales managerships with utili- 
ties and manufacturers. Future possibili- 
ties being a primary consideration, salary 
can be set within reasonable limits. 552. 

Office worker (female) broad experience as 
general bookkeeper, handling cash, collec- 
tions, taking and entering orders, and 
answering mail. Has handled everything 
pertaining to office duties, signing checks, 
making out financial reports, taking care 
of salesmen’s commissions on sales, etc., 
etc. Not afraid of hard work. 553. 

Executive-Engineer (39) has served gas, 
water and electric utilities in operation, 
engineering, construction and commercial 
work over a period of many years. A 
capable organizer and an intelligent worker 
not afraid of a difficult situation. Desires 
position of trust in charge of a property, of 
engineering department, or as executive 
assistant. 554, 

Manager, having had practical experience in 
all branches of utility work, therefore 
knows the details and qualified to super- 
vise operations, public relations, construc- 
tion, high- and low-pressure distribution and 
business. Have served in managerial and 
executive capacity for a number of years. 
Familiar with rate procedure, purchasing, 
display and office routine. By what you 
profit I gain. Available on short notice. 555. 

Plant superintendent and gas engineer (34) 
married, college trained; ten years’ practical 
experience in production of coal gas, water 
as, high- and low-pressure distribution. 
-apable of superintending meter repair shop. 
Is employed at present But desires connec- 
tion with growing organization where hard 
work and honest effort will result in ad- 
vancement. Does not object to taking plant 
in run-down condition. 

Chemist with thirteen years’ experience in 
research, analysis, and_ control. Yale 
graduate, (36) married. Four years’ experi- 
ence in manufacture of coal and water gas, 
chemical and physical testing of gases. Can 
qualify as Superintendent’s Assistant, in 
production or laboratory. 557. 

Meter repair man (37) broad experience in 
gas company and meter manufacturer repair 
shops; competent fitter on district, services, 
meters, ranges, etc. 558. 

Can qualify as sales manager or assistant. 
ave had ten years’ sales experience in 
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large Eastern Gas Company. Can go any- 
where. 559. 


Sales engineer, technical graduate; twenty 
years’ very broad experience in design and 
sale of gas plant equipment including gas 
holder and plate work; also experience in 
operation and control of large holding com- 
pany gas properties. Exceptional public 
utility contacts with all the key men in 
all properties and holding companies in 
eastern United States. Excellent financial 
and executive sales record with well-known 
manufacturer of gas equipment. Past seven 
years had complete charge as sales manager 
in East. 560. 


Gas man; shop foreman for years, thoroughly 
experienced in all branches of the business; 
outside work on high- and low-pressure 
mains, services, governors, house installa- 
tions, etc. Also gas-fired boilers, refrig- 
erators, and complaint work. Over twenty 
years’ experience; location anywhere. 561 


Not “‘Where are our sales?” but “Where is 
our man?” Your sales won’t come now- 
a-days. They must be created by a Sales 
Director with creative ability. This one 
contributed to the A. G. A. training courses 
in domestic and industrial salesmanship, 
knows advertising, promotion, hiring, train- 
ing, supervising—is thirty-nine, soundly 
aggressive. 562. 


Systems accountant, auditor, office manager 
in large utility or holding organization. 
Thirteen years’ valuable experience all 
phases public utility office problems, also 
many years specializing accounting machine 
applications, analysis, sales and _ installa- 
tions on such work. Splendid references all 
employers. Age 43, married. Location pre- 
ferred: Great Lakes region. 563. 


Sales executive, five years with large manu- 
facturer of house heating equipment ready 
to take on house heating campaign for 
utility wanting to increase load. Can train, 
educate and supervise salesmen that they 
produce results. Size of opportunity for 
proving ability and compensation are im- 
portant factors. 564. 


Management, design, supervision, gas _ utili- 
ties, manufactured and natural. Graduate 
in engineering with over thirty years’ ex- 
perience in all branches of design, erection, 
operation and management; familiar with 
valuation and rate procedure. Specially 
fitted to handle engineering of large prop- 
erty or group of properties. . 


Sales engineer of mature’ experience, 
thoroughly competent to establish contacts, 
make plant surveys, design combustion 
equipment and sell same for utility or 
manufacturer. Experience gained with out- 
standing public utility. Always held re- 
sponsible positions and prepared to demon- 
strate ability to take charge of sales de- 
partment, if desired. Experienced in all 
fuels. 566. 


Experienced house heating sales engineer 
familiar with application of all types of gas 
heating equipment. Have sold direct for 
Eastern gas company and covered territory 
for leading boiler manufacturer. Technical 
education and seven years’ experience. Age 
28; married. Eastern or Southern location 
preferred. 567. 


Public relations manager or assistant avail- 


able. Thoroughly experienced in all types 
of publicity; public speaking organizer and 
public contact man. Knows all angles of 
utility problems. Desires a position of re- 
sponsibility where his experience and wide 
range of activity will be of value to his 
employer. 568. 


Engineering specialist in gas plant design 


and construction (Batchelor and Professional 
Degrees). Broad international experience 
with the two leading gas engineering and 
contracting organizations. Thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the most modern generating, 
condensing, cleaning and storage equipment. 
Wide acquaintance with the principal operat- 
ing executives of the industry. Earlier 
experience in structural and industrial plant 
engineering and college instructorship. 569. 
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Manufacturers’ agents wanted in a number of 
territories to take on complete line of warm 
air furnaces and air conditionings. 0236, 


Manufacturer of approved gas appliances 
wishes representation, through manufac. 
turers agents, for gas thermostatic controls, 


Manufacturers Agents and Salesmen wanted 
by manufacturer of gas boilers and furnaces 
also residence air conditioning systems. 
Commission basis. Advise lines now hand. 
ling, and territory covered. 0240. 


Distribution Department of small gas com. 
pany in the near future will require a 
practical man who is able to read, test and 
repair meters; who is capable of installing 
ranges and appliances and who is capable 
of installing services and mains; a man 
who is thorough in all of the foregoing. 024 











THE LETTER OF APPLICATION 
You must be able to write a 
good letter. It is really not much 


more difficult to write a good let- 





ter than to write a bad one, yet 
poor letter-writing is so prevalent, 
especially among job-seekers, that 
a well prepared letter stands out 
vividly from the mass. 

There are three essentials for 
every good letter of application 
(1) It must be mechanically per- 
fect. It must be correct as to 
spacing, margins, spelling, neat- 
mess, and general appearance. (2) 
It must contain the necessary facts 
and (3) The thought must be ex- 





pressed in a logical, concise, 
straightforward manner. 
Unless specifically instructed 


otherwise, always write your let- 
ter of application on a typewriter. 
Give only those facts concerning 
your previous experience which 
have some bearing on the job for 
which you are applying. Always 
state the facts required by an ad- 
vertisement in replying. 
Having written your letter as 
briefly as you believe possible, go 
over it carefully, eliminating every 
word or phrase that is not ab- 
solutely necessary to the clear ex- 
pression of the thought. 


Courtesy Finding Your Job by Norman 
G. Shidle. 
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